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Za———AXFORD seems to be arousing 
NZ itself, and bestowing attention on 
| other subjects besides Greek and 
Latin, the excessive devotion to 
! which Sydney Smith, so long ago 
as 1809, made the subject of complaint, handling 
it with that peculiar and trenchant humour 
which belonged to him. Whether the change 
was effected by his writings, or more recent 
ones, or is the result of the study of Medieval, 
and still more, of Christian art, towards which 
the present phasis of the Oxford Theology has 
given a strong bias, it is bootless to inquire. 
Enough that such a change has takén place, of 
which the existence of the Art Society is a 
proof, before which not only have a course of 
lectures,* by Mr. Butler, been delivered, but we 
know that a gentleman has been brought from 
the commercial and naval city of Plymouth to 
discourse of art to the “learned Thebans” of 
Oxford. Nor is there any impropriety in this 
latter circumstance. Devonshire, and more 
especially the neighbourhood of Plymouth, pos- 
sesses an atmosphere redolent of art, and has 
produced more eminent artists, perhaps, than any 
other county in England: the first distinguished 
president of the Royal Academy, and the present, 
and more learned, president of the Royal 
Academy, both claim Plymouth for their birth- 
lace. 
y The lectures now before us were originally 
delivered to the members of the Durham 
Athenzeum, and repeated at Oxford, and subse- 
quently at Harrow, so that they have had a 
wide audience. Nor are they unworthy of such 
extensive diffusion ; they manifest in the outset 
a regard for logical exactness and precision 
which are too often wanting in dissertations on 
art; and this is the more commendable, because 
it is clear that when the author chooses to give 
the rein to his courser, he can fleet away, as if 
mounted on a Pegasus. The imitative arts of 
which he treats are chiefly sculpture and paint- 
ing, for of music he treats only in a supplemen- 
tary address to the Durham Atheneum. A 
more prominent place is due to it, if it be that 
imitative art to which the greatest scope. for 





originality is now offered, according to the/|§' 


notion promulgated by our late semitic Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in what Southey would 
term his singular “ inter-chapter ” on the Jews, 
in his biography of Lord George Bentinck. 

The other branches are necessarily treated of 
in a cursory manner, but sufficiently to inflame 
the hearers or readers with a desire for more in- 
formation. A list of the works referred to is 
given at the commencement. Schelling’s oration 
“Qn the Relation between the Plastic Arts and 
Nature,” is cited : to those who cannot read the 
original German, or those who cannot procure 
Johnson’s translation, in Chapman’s “Catholic 
Series,” it may be well to state that the essence 
ef that oration is to be found in Coleridge’s 
“Lectures on Shakespeare and other Drama- 
tists,” vol. ii. lecture xiii. “On Poesy or Art,”— 
the “general coincidence” between which and 
Schelling’s discourse gave rise to Dequincey’s 
eaptious imputation of wilful plagiarism on the 
part of Coleridge, and from which his memory 
was vindicated with so much learning and filial 
piety by his daughter, the late Mrs. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge. “We observe that while 
Schiller’s poems are cited, no reference is made 
to Schiller’s “Letters on Zsthetics,” though 
the translation of these forms also a part of the 
“ Catholic Series.” 

*® Dein, of P 
ga feet aS ania tA dare ae ea Fae 
Parker.  .008° Secretary. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 906. London : 
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When treating of the statues and groups of 
Niobe, reference might have been made to 
“Fabroni’s Dissertation sur les Statues appar- 
tenantes 4 la Fable de Niobe,” Florence, 1779 ; 
nor would it have occupied much space to have 
given in a note a translation of the Greek 
epigram,-~ 

This female, so the poets sing. 
Was changed to stone b. ian’s curse, 


The sculptor did a better thing,— 
He aid exactly the reverse. 


The work of Quatremére de Quincy, “ An 
Essay on the Nature, the End, and the Means 
of Imitation in the Fine Arts,” translated by 
J. C. Kent, might have been cited for the benefit 
of those who wish for more ample discussion on 
this head. 

Our limits prevent us givingextended extracts. 


| We pass over all that refers to the history of 


art, to give aspecimen of the enlightened critical 
observations with which the work abounds :— 


“The Niobe is characterised by a noble sim- 
plicity, by singleness of sentiment, and a certain 
severity of treatment which raises the subject— 
human suffering exemplified in a form of match- 
less beauty—above the level of ordi nature, 
and almost to the divine ideal. If the sculp- 
tures in the pediment of the Parthenon represent 
to us the cycle of Olympian gods, and heroes 
descended from them, and may, therefore, be 
fitly com to the Homeric epos, the group 
of the Niobe represents that portion of the cycle 
of mythology from which the subjects of dra- 
matic poetry were taken, and we may compare 
it to the noblest specimens of the tragic drama, 
with which its aim is identical. Whilst in the 
Olympian gods the highest moral attributes were 
typified, in the group of the Niobe we find 

thos raised to the highest possible level. A 

emale character is rightly chosen for the repre- 
sentation of grief; since the rk of grief 
and passive endurance was looked upon by the 
Greeks as unworthy of a man, but suited to the 
female sex. The figure of Niobe would be 
raised above ordinary suffering nature, if not by 
the nobleness of the form, at all events by that 
of the attitude. The mother rises above the 
fear and pain of death. She is not merely 
beseeching, she is rotecting—endeavouring, 
though vainly, to shield her youngest child, who 
flies to her for succour, and exhibiting the heroic 
power of self-sacrifice that exists in haughty and 
unsubdued natures; an idea never before so 
grandly expressed in sculpture, and only finding 
its parallel in the tragedies of Sophocles, where 


the self-devotion and endurance of which 


women’s nature is capable are shown, not in the 
entle and more feminine Ismene, but in the 
high-minded and daring Antigone.” —P. 94. 
The only hing we can venture to add to this 
is. the interesting circumstance that when 


‘| Guido was asked “‘ Whence he drew the idea of 


those heads which seemed formed in Paradise ?” 
He replied that he had had no other model of 
beauty than Niobe and her daughters. 

Who can tell what may yet be the results of 
our fellow-countrymen having the opportunity 
of more freely contemplating even casts of these 
triumphs of artistic skill? This leads us to 
notice what has given us unqualified pleasure— 
the author’s earnest advocacy of esthetic cul- 
ture, not among the rich only, but among our 
citizens and countrymen of every degree, by the 
establishment of schools of design and museums 
in provincial towns. “Is art, then,” says he, 
“only of use in a religious point of view? No, 
art has another use, that of promoting our en- 
joyment of life in the additional pleasure we 
derive from the contemplation of external ob- 
jects. * * * * This enjoyment of nature 
is very much heigthened by a cultivation of art; 
and as these gifts of the Creator are bestowed 
with a bountiful hand on all alike, it is our duty 
to provide that all, as much as possible, ma 
profit by them. We cannot teach every mechanic, 
every tiller of the ground, the arts of design. 
They have no more time to practise them than 
we have to teach them. But we can provide 
for the construction of museums of art in all 








| 








the provincial towns throughout the ki . 
where collections might be formed, first of 


the countryman whenever his callings, 
market or feast-days, brought him there,” p. 179. 
It was precisely such casual visits as those now 
alluded to, which evoked the latent talent of 
Tassie, of Chantrey, and, we believe, of Forrest, 
whose recent loss Scotland has just cause to 
lament. The multiplication of museums, under 
Mr, Ewart’s Act, will in all probability be 
followed by an increase of such gratifying 
instances, 

By such means will be realised an important 
requisite for the artist—a jury of intelligent 
spectators. When properly educated, the people, 
when looking at a statue, will learn to dis- 
criminate between some dull piece of material 
stone—so dull that “we start! for life is want- 
ing there,”—and a figure instinct with life and 
beaming with mind, which extorts a willing 
admiration, for, to use the words of the old 
dramatist,— siege 
** There is then a heavenly beauty in’t; the soul wiles in 

the superficies.”” 

Nor do the humber classes alone need instruc- 
tion in the principles of art; the higher are 
often the dupes of designing dealers, from 
whose specious practises a knowledge i 
in the study of the best models. -w 
them. Very appropriate ‘are the” 
Mr. Butler, in his co ‘ 

the Art Society of Oxford, with 
end our extracts :—. . 

“T need not begin by proving how desir- 
able it is that an English gentleman should 
have some knowledge of the principles of 
art, by which he can at least judge of its 
productions, and take a part in conversations 
- — coabienes A a6 art. ie shail take 

or at I ma’ permitted 
to say in hah relation, as I rom sa the stud; 
of art ought to stand to other studies pursu 
here. I would not claim too much 8 for 
that which has no right to our exclusive 
attention. Art is, as we have seen, a lesson 
for the ignorant, a recreation for the in- 
tellectual man, a necessity for the artist. 
What he feels he cannot help portraying. 
The practice of art is his daily food. it 
is to us the seasoning of the food, not the food 
itself. We hope to bear away from Oxford 
solid fruits of learning. Art is as the bloom 
which lends beauty to these fruits. Whatever 
acquirements we possess, whatever knowledge, 

ill borrow an additional grace from its associa- 
tion with that pure artistic feeling which 
springs up in the minds of those who, with 
faith, and love, and perseverance, study the 
finest models that ancient and modern art have 
given us. 

Most of those whom I am addressing have a 
great advantage in the study of art over ordi 
students. They hold in their hands the key 
of those treasures which nothing short of a 
familiarity with ancient times and inStitdtidns 
can disclose.” 91119 

How happy has been the effect of the appli- 
cation of ancient remains to the elucidation of 
one classic author is seen in the very splendid 
edition of “ Horace” which Dean has 
given to the world. Nor has the effect been 
less happy in the employment of ancient ‘re- 
mains in the illustrated edition of Macaulay’s 
“Ballads.” But the whole domestic life of the 
ancient Greeks has been elucidated from the 
remains of antiquity by Panofka, a translation 
of whose work was published a few years ago 
by Newby, Mortimer-street. kat 

Wemay here remark, the materials and subjects 
for statues, bassi-rilievi, and pictures, with which 
“Horace” abounds, was pointed out by Jani, 
in his edition (Leipsic, 1809, p. kxxii.), where 
he particr arly specifies odes, b. ii. od. 18, 1. 25; 
from which w< learn that evictions were practised 


8 










by Romax as well as Irish landlords. 
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2 aot semana 
M Ohateamenf in the interesting volume’ 
edited by Lady Mary Fox; entitled the “The 
‘y' House,” has suggested that the resi- 
dences ‘of our country gentlemen should bear 
some relation to the character of the pursuits 
and studiés of their owners, and be Grecian or’ 
Gothic in: their style, as the possessor might 
prefer Homer or Shakspeare: This he suspects 
may raise’a smile, but it is interesting to know 
that respect: has been paid to the principle 
involved, in the New High School; of Edin- 
bargh; which is not the least pleasing of the 
buildings which adorn that classical city: 
‘To: conclude, we have learning, taste, and 
enthusiasm combined in Mr. Butler’s book, to 
promote an object. of great individual and 


national interest. We cannot doubt but that a| . 


taste for art will be more widely diffused than 
at any former time, when it is so zealously 
patronized and practised by the highest Person- 
in the realm, whose example is adopted in 
the best circles. Indeed, no one could have 
surmised how great is the feeling for art, and 
how exquisite the practical power, which . exists 
among the aristocratic ranks, till the exhibition 
of the Aii*‘eurs’ gallery disclosed the pleasing 
fact. Many works bear alike testimony which 
have emanated from the same sources. The 
“Babes in the Wood,” by the Marchioness of 
Waterford; the “Book of Ruth,” by the Ladies 
Cadogan ; and “The Spanish Lady Love,” by 
Lady Dalmeny, all evince high artistic skill. 
Humble in their pretensions, but not. less 
attractive, are the several productions of E. V. 
B., especially the volume entitled “Child’s 
Play,” which, like those edited by Lady Mary 
Fox and the Ladies Cadogan, have for their 
motive the promotion of benevolent objects. 
May the results correspond with the intent! 

A: “Treatise on the Fine-Arts Section of 
the: Great. Exhibition,’ by Mr. Weekes, the: 
sculptor, has been recently published.* Although: 
its: purposes are not ephemeral, there is mueh, 
of course, in it which would have been read 
with greater interest while the Exhibition was 
open.. The criticisms on. individual works of 
art are:written in‘a. spirit void of that offensive 
tone of stricture’ which is professionally adopted 
by some who are really incapable of appreciating 
the beauties and the merits even of a defective 
art-work. The author of the treatise under 
notice is of opinion that “a perception of 
beauties. is more a proof of knowledge than a 
carping at defects ; and that a just but merciful 
spirit.of criticism will serve more to the advanee- 
ment.ef good art than any observations resulting 
from personal friendship: or party prejudice.” 
The author’s own criticisms, however, on indi- 
vidual art-works, constitute but a minor feature 
of his treatise, in which the origin of the fine arts 
has been touched upon and some of their. history 
adverted to,—their value. as a means of im- 
provement and civilization. dwelt. upon,—their 
power. over the mind discussed,—their prin- 
ciples set forth, to show them founded om 
solid reasonings, not. on. fanciful aberrations,— 
their encouragement advocated, and.soon.. The 
introduction is followed. by a short. chapter 
on. modern British art up to the. present time, in 
which the neglect. of form and the ultra-atten- 
tion to colour are. pomted ont as probably 
actuating the Exhibition Commissioners in their 
rejection of pictures and invitation of sculpture ; 
om the latter of which subjects the longest.and 
most. interesting chapter of the treatise consists. 
This is followed up; by one.on. the materials’ and. 





and spirit in» which: the author has 
treated the works of the majority of his contem- 
poraries, Gibson, MacDowell, Bailey, Bell, Foley, 
Watson, Adams, Stephens, Edwards, &c. makesa 
strong demand on our admiration, and ‘leads us 
to withhold objections: that: might justly: be: 
urged. 

Sculptors greatly need.an appreciating public. 
If proper encouragement were now’ discreetly 
given by the moneyed. classes, we should soon 
see the British school of sculpture raised out of 
its present unsatisfactory condition. 








ON: A CERTAIN CLASS OF GALLO- 
BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN AND 
NEAR PERIGUEUX IN FRANCE. 

In ne em of some remarks -_ ro —. 
ect read at the ordinary meeting of the Roy: 
Tagtiinta of Architects, on the oth inst... by 
Professor Donaldson, the reader. said, his object 
was to invite attention to a peculiar class of 
monuments existing in France, which he would 
call by the name of Gallo-Byzantine, because 
they presented features closely connected with 
the architecture of Byzantium: For the latter 
he considered the term “Byzantine architee- 
ture” a good denomination; and it might in 
the first ewe be desirable briefly to trace the 
history of ‘that style. About the year'330 of 
our era, the Emperor Constantine became’ a 
Christian, and removed the seat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, carrying with him the arts 
of Rome as they then existed, th in a state 
of decline from their ancient perfection. These 
arts, and that of architecture especially, became, 
in this new locality, mixed up with a’ new’ 
element of taste; inasmuch as: the artists: of 
that city retained in a great degree the tradi- 
tions: of the ancient Greeks, with respect to 
mouldings, plans, &c.; and from that ’period a: 
mixed style was perceptible, having a strong 
feeling for Greek art, but presenting also other 
features belonging to a strange and foreign 
country. The ancient basilicas erected at'that 
time in Rome and elsewhere retained the form 
now shown in St. Paul’s without’ the Walls, at 
Rome, with some modifications. 

It appeared that in Greece another style of 
art arose at the same time, and the Christian’ 
churches then erected had a peculiar character 
and impress of their own ; distinct and different 
from those of Rome. 

The great dome of the Pantheon was the’ 
earliest feature of that kind mentioned in the 
archives of architectural history; and was 
erected about the time of our Saviour’s birth. | 
The Pantheon was a portion originally of the 
Baths of Agrippa ; and in the baths which were: 
subsequently erected, the dome, as an architec: | 
tural feature, was to be found: but in the 
basilicas of Rome the cupola did not form an. 
essential part, as it did in a remarkable manner | 
in. the istian churches erected in Greece. 
The dome, in fact, did not first appear in 
Eastern, but in Western Europe: yet the 
Romans, when Christianity was introduced, 
abandoned that great feature of their-own in- 
vention, while the Greeks adopted it. And co- 
extensively with the progress of the Byzantine. 
dominion, its architecture influenced the. taste: 
of Asia and. Africa, and produced the Arab and 
Moorish styles. 

_ The earliest Christian church of this descrip- 
tion now remaining was that of Sta: Sophia, at 
Constantinople ;. built by Anthemius of : 
and Isidore: of: Miletus, under’ the Emperor: 
Justinian, about the year 540. Inthe ground: 
plan of this chureh the elements..of. the Greek 
cross might be traced. 


The church of San Vitale; at Ravenna, erected. kno 


about a.p. 550, presented an onal 
ment in its plan, without any trace. of the 
elem form: of the cross. He. did not know: 


whether the invention or application of the form: 






| 
-rooted 
deeply: 


of one of the exarchs of Italy, and s nmmber of 
churches still existing near: the s¢ Coast 
of Italy bore ‘the’ onginal type ‘oft the’ Greek 


church. 

Mr. Donaldson-here:referred ‘to. a vot a 
Greeco-Russian church, observing t 

Russian empire, having adopted the. Greek rite, 
which is still professed. there, all their-ehurches: 
enoity ant bab of R might 
c ; and pro the czars of Russia mi 
be regarded. as the'suecessors of the* i 
of Constantinople:. He: next. referred to:draw- 
ings of the cathedral of Ani. (on which he had: 
me zed -s-igener at. the. Institute). There. 
the element of Greek .cross was retained, 
though the building was-not erected till the year 
1010. The pointed arch was’ also found there: 
at‘a much earlier date than in this country: Of 
the date of the cathedral of Ani there could be: 
no doubt, because’ the city was destroyed: before: 
the pointed arch’ appeared ‘im northern’ Europe. , 
Ppa smerny ke Spire Pay 
Le) > B ‘ @ pecu.. 
liarity of section, with a series of: small windows 
at the springing of the dome.. This was also a. 
peculiar feature in the church Sta. Sophia, and: 
also in the mosque of Sultan Achmet, at Con- 
stantinople, which ed, much ‘more: than 
Sta. oon the type of the: Greek 


The church of St:.Mark, at: Venice; was built 
on.the Greek. type-at the latter end.of the tenth, 
century.. There the. arms. of the cross were, 
quite. equal, the central dome rose from four. 

piers, and there were four other. domes at: 
equal distances from the central one. That over 
the western entrance was‘as large as the centrali 
one, but the other three were smaller: The’ 
more ornamental s of the church were. 
admitted to be of a later period. 

Some years ago he had. been applied to by the 
publishers of the work. ¢ ‘* Monumens. 
Anciens’ et Modernes,”’ . to rapremiene the 
translation and publication of an ee edition. 
Among the subjects illustrated.in that work was 
the church of St. Front, at Perigneux. Having 
been: himself for’ many. months in’ Greece; he 
was-struck with its resemblance to the churches 
of that country. A recent’ work published ow 
*B ine Architecture in —— M.. 
Felix de-Verneilh, treated:not-only of the church 
of St. Front, but:showed that there were also im 
France. a number of churches of the. same 
character, all of them. being within a certain 
district in the south-western part of the country. 

When the national taste in France most um 
pectedly restored to favour and’ acceptance the 
arts of the Middle Ages, a‘ long-establi and: 

belief was: peculiarly: prevalent. 
‘the Renaissance it had been customary to 
consider that in point of art: France could not 





‘claim any initiative; that. she had always imi- 


tated, never created; that she had always received 
TE aoe without ever. imparting it: As, then, 
it became necessary to name for the first time 
the principal styles into which: the monuments 
of ancient France are divided, and. to — 
them to an origin, that; characterized by 
fall.semicirele, was at first deseribed as.comi 
direet'from the East, and very naturally. receiv 
the name of Byzanti 

A certain analogy exists. between the churches 
of the ancient Greek Empire and those. which 
were built in.France.in the eleventh and twe 
centuries ;_ an ‘which, although not* very 


reiditaalinas the ifymg them er one 
modified name, and ing them. to ont 
common type: To call so many of these buildings - 


purely ine. could. only, arise..from. those 
edifices in.the, east of. Europe. being. so little 












processes used in the fine.arts; w chapter on! of the cross to the plans churches was due to| Greek emperors exten wherever B 
ornamental art in. general ; and. some. remarks | the Greeks-or tothe Romans. It was: civilization. prevailed. Such are. St.. Vitale,'at 
on stained. glass. The book is not very deep,| to be ascribed to the lively imagination of the| Ravenna, and St. Mark, at. Venjce, and eventhe 
and there are one or two passages which. might former ; and the: Latins, who, without more recent churches.of : because ab the 
tempt.us to an angry rejoinder; but the liberal:| directly to. imitate the Greeks, but still desi time when St. Vitale and St.. vwere bull 
* “The Prise Trevtise on. the Fine-Arts-Seetion of. the Great ry weg me Wg SAE ibroka tixough- alt the i 
on. in their eyes, were ve elo en ties which 
ee ee nT nnn ie oe one constitute wh to. the Greek. empire; and because Russi 


135, Flect-street, 1852, 





for their Metal. By Henry Weekes, A R.A.. Visctelly and O..| O26 Of its 







ing to’the canons of'the Greek 
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. pos rof: her power: Whatever 
ces have in.common among we sn 
iar to themselves, .as- ed from 
Pee Christian, buildiags, that which assigns 
them a place and a style distinct and peculiar in 
the history of architecture, is, above: all, the 
All these erections, and, with infinitely 
few exceptions, they alone, in Christian archi- 
tecture, have the cupola as their chief type: the 
cupola is not in these an. accident,—a simple 
modification of the vault, as in the churches of 
the West, where it is littleshown but at thebase of 
towers, and sometimes at the intersection of the 
naves: but it is gang ! and systematicall 
employed, and the cupola forms the basis of 
Byzantine archi combination. 
Now there exist in the heart of the central 
vinces of France such edifices.as the above. 
Without root in. that-country, isolated in the 
national taste, they, appear, in spite of their 
rudeness and simplicity, to. reveal: clearly and 
incontestably an Hastern origin. These are the 
buildings in which the.cupola always forms, as 
in the Greek churches, the basis of architectural 
combination, and are those. to which I propose 
to call your attention. 

Already a learned architect, a traveller in the 
East, M. Albert: Lenoir, had remarked, at first 
casually, and subsequently with emphasis, in a 
public course of lectures, the eminently Byzan- 
tine physiognomy of the churches of Cahors and 
Souillac: he placed in the same rank the church 
of St. Stephen of Périgueux, which he knew 
only by a bad engraving. Now by patient re- 
searches, pursued during six years, M. Felix 
de Verneilh proved the existence of more. than 
forty monuments, all heesing in different degrees 
the impress of the same style,—all of the same 
family : but the oldest, the largest, the most 
complete, and the most curious of all is the 
ancient abbey: of St. Front, now the cathedral of 
Perigueux. The basilica of St. Front struck 
him very forcibly, By. the Greek cross of its 
plan, by its paved terraces, by its five cupolas 
entirely disengaged from its primitive roof ; 
finally, by the purity and unity of its style, it 

imed. a relationship with the religious 
edifices of the Hast, remarkably close and 
direct. He ae gr to compare: it with the 
chief examples of ‘the latter, and, to his great 
astonishment, there was. one, the celebrated 
hasiliea of St. Mark, Venice, the plan, form, and 
almost the dimensions. of which, it reproduces. 
St. Front was in some sort but the copy of St. 
Mark’s, This was a fact without parallel, and 
of high importance in the history of the art ; 
and he determined to study it in all its details 
and all its consequences. 

To show how a Byzantine type was introduced. 
entire into French architecture, to state at what 
time, under what circumstances, and with what 
modifications, is to write a history of St. Front. 

To explain, then, how this Byzantine element 
developed: itself, how modified, and to what 
extent it was combined with the national archi- 
tecture, to pursue it in all the edifices which are 
impregnated with it, even to the poorest and 
the most obscure, is to.treat of Byzantine archi- 
tecture in France; for, strange to say, all the 
Byzantine edifices of France, or (which is the 
same. thing) all buildings with Bap actually 
existing in France, were built in the neighbour- 
hood, and in imitation, of St. Front, which 
takes:the lead and. explains them. Not any of 


them has extended beyond the limits of old| indir 


Aue, although the influence of the cupolas 
of .Fontevrault are-felt in. the Romanesque and 
first pointed Bs of the wholeof Anjou; and 
even. this influence by no means. prevails 
throughout all, parts of that vast region of the 
south-west.. None are: found to. the south of 
the Garonne, that is to say, to the south of 
Aquitaine. In the north, and immediately on 
this side of the Loire in the east, they are very 
thinly scattered. It is: in the centre in the 
west, in the dioceses of Perigueux, Angouléme, 
C all of them 


. possess. cuyolas, for 
not. all’ vaults of. this imi 
those of the East ; the distinction is in the form 


Ligueux, 
: . de Viveyrols, Le Viewx-Mareuil, Thiviers, Verteiliae, 
i ooh Se ae las with .penden- | 5°0ic le Grand, Solignac; 8t Emilion, Le Puy eo Velay, 84 
I erical form further investiga- | Pierre d’Angouléme, St. Liguaire de Cognac; 
tion. In P ° pod nya such are er ee neg pe aoe 
innumerable, _ deci form a distinct | st. Hilaire de Poitiers; Loches, F 


ind are imitated from | ® 





series. But. this distinction having been made, 
it was important, without otherwise di - 
ing any building with a series of. cupolas, at 
least to discover all those which were very dld 
or very worthy of remark. These might offer 
some further insight, some light at un- 
perceived, so as fully to enable us to understand 
the ramification and development of this class 
of edifice in France. 

There were many towns in France which 
contained edifices of the kind thus described ;* 
and a comparison of the ground plan of St. 
Front with that of St. Mark’s, Venice, would 
show their striking similarity. re was an 
equally remarkable coincidence in the. date of 
their erection.. The first stone of the present 
St. Mark’s was laid in the year 977, and the 
whole.of the eleventh century was occupied in 
completing it and its embellishments. The 
monastery and other edifices, and the church of 
St. Front, at Perigueux, were commenced in the 
year 984, by Bishop Frotaire, the superior of 
the church, who died in the year 991 ;—there- 
fore there was a difference of only seven years 
in the dates of foundation of the two churches. 
After Frotaire, Martin carried on the works at 
St. Front ; he died a.p. 1000, and a.p. 1047 the 
monastery was dedicated by Geraud de Gourdon. 
The main piers of St. Mark’s were hollowed out 
and. lightened, just as Sir C. Wren had lightened 
the piers of St. Paul’s in comparison with those 
of St. Peter’s. Above the piers of St. .Front 
were pointed arches, and above those the dome. 
In the fourteenth century a chapel was added 
to St. Front. by one of the bishops, and. there 
was every reason to believe that it had taken 
the place of an absidal end. The tower was of 
a later period than the church, but it was the 
most ancient tower existing in France. The 
inside drum of the cupolas rises clear and dis- 
tinct above the roof, and is then covered with 
the external cupola. The stone-work does not 
now appear, but the author of the French work 
referred to, states that he examined the con- 
struction. and found it to be of stone, beneath 
the present tiling; the tiles baring been used. 
as cl than the reparation of the stone 
roof. 

From. the striking resemblance of St. Front 
to St. Mark’s, the author last referred to sup- 
posed that. St. Front was designed by a Venetian 
rather. than a: Greek artist; and this led Mr. 
Donaldson to advert to a singular circumstance 
in the-history of commerce in France, which 
had: been pointed out by Mr. Digby Wyatt last 

ear in the: discussion on the Royal Tombs. in 
Wessaseien Abbey, namely, the settlement of 
a colony of Greeks and Venetians at Limoges, 
in the south-west of France, in the immediate 
vicinity of Perigueux, and the other towns con- 
taining the buildings which had been referred to. 
The ee probably adopted this mode of 
colonization for the extension of their commerce 
in spices, works of art, &c. from the rs of 
navigation. beyond the straits of Gibraltar; 
although such canes, bethape, consisted rather 
in the fear of Moorish pirates and Norman 
enemies than in the supposed existence of rocks 
beyond the straits, which could not. be safely 
passed; and carinaals the Venetian influence 
was greatly extended by the establishment of 
the colony referred to. Although he had de- 
scribed the churches in question as Gallo- 
Byzantine, their peculiar elements were only 
indirectly derived from Byzantium through the 
medium of Venice, which was then the great 
citadel of art.. 


To apply the foregoing observations to our 
own country, Mr. Bowles believed that. if the 
Norman churehes. in England; were carefully 
examined, they might be divided. into: two. or 
three distinct’ classes. Not limiting the ques- 
tion te what Mr. ; of Lancaster, had. so 
well developed, y, the transition from the 
Norman to the Lancet or Early English, but 
extending. the investigation to the pure semi- 
circular or Norman period, he thought sub- 


* List of Gallo-Byzantine churches in France:—St. Front de | 
St. Etienne de Périgueux, Cahors, St Bt. Astier, 
Brantéme, 








Se 


divisions. might: be traced, especially by those. 


| who have travelled in Greece; and would, 


particularly appear in. the ture and.orna-: 
mental details, and ; more. in thes, 
smaller Gallo-Byzantine . 
rasa Saget others: to have a:chas. 
racter of their own. ey Church was very 
like’ some of the simple ine’ churches ; 
and he was inclined to believe that it , 


the primitive ‘of several in : Te 
Herefordshire there were’ still of * that’ 
class; and if those students of. ic archi- 


tecture who were not content to take up facts 
ready made would carefully investigate the 
su prt he. apron Me think - that in 
0 very mi Covet to " 
similar to that which had been: meleped. tye 
French authors, whose remarks he endea- 
voured to illustrate. 
In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Scott stated.that he had’ not’ particularly 
tended to the suggested: classification of Norman: 
churches, nor.to the supposed resemblance of their’ 


R 


character. Kilpeck Church consisted; im of: a 
nave and choir, with an apsidal i The 
same arrangement, without the apsis, might be seem’ 


in the churches of Iffley and 
the different styles referred to by malt 
son were not’ of different dates; but caused :by: the 
immigration of a different class of builders. 

Mr. Godwin. observed that was a striking’ 
peculiarity, in the church of St. Front in the oectr+ 
rence of pointed arches in the principal arcades, The 
church was at least as old as the beginning: of the 
eleventh century, which was a very’ early for: 
the introduction of that feature, agreeing: the 
cathedral of Ani in that respect. Some years ago, he: 
had himself examined the majority of the: churches 
founded on this type in the naghbourhood which Mr. 
Donaldson had referred ‘to; and certainly there could 
be no doubt that their principal forms and. peculiari~ 
ties were derived from Byzantium. At Angouléme 
(among other examples which might be quoted) there 
was an interesting building of this description ; and 
the church of St. Hilaire, at. Poictiers; was also » 
remarkable example of the same class. In Bngland, 
the history of Byzantine architecture had yet to be 
written.. French authors had taken much more in+ 
terest in it, as Mr. Donaldson had shown ; and 
the work by M. Albert Le Noir on the’ subject 
was worth examination. Quite recently Mr: J. Hy 
Parker, of Oxford, had communicated some pa on 
the subject to the Society of Antiquaries. e first 
of these had been printed in the Archeologia, and 
the series was still in progress.. It was clear that in 
England, as in France, Byzantine art had exercised @ 
great influence. Our early Saxon churches, Hexham, 
for instance, judging from the descriptions which hed 
come down to us, had been founded on the same type. 
The wall paintings, and other decorations of the 
period, which were most abundant, all seemed. to: be 
derived from Byzantium: He hoped’ the present 
paper, and the remarks which might be made upon it, 
would have the effeet of directing more: attention to 
the subject. That the church of St. Front was really 
built by a colony of Venetians was now taken to be a 
fact, and it was equally certain that it was built after 
the model of St. Mark’s, at Venice, and in its turn 
became the type of many churches on this side of the 


Alps. 

Dr: Henszlmann said that there was a: series” of 
churches on the Rhine erected ih the twelfth century; 
the plans of which were formed upon the Greek cross; 
and surmounted by a cupola; although. the latter; 
about. the same period, became converted. into a 

mare tower. The churches. of St. Martin, and of 
the Apostles, at Cologne, were instances of this; and 
a similar plan was to be seen in the cathedral of 
Tournay, h, in later times, a Gothic choir of 
pects: Prep tee: added to the latter building, 

e believed that the plan of the cross was introduced 
by the Greeks, and that the Roman churches’ having 
no transepts were derived’ from the 
basilicas: In the churehes of San’ Paola, 
Maria Maggiore; and San Pietro ad Vi at Rome; 
there was-a long nave with columns, and no 
atall. In the churches of ‘ Frose and: Gernrode; 
the Harz district of Germany, built about 958 the 
commencement of the transept might be found,.and 
in later times this was carried out in the form of the 


cross) 
Mr. Scott it wasthardly correct. to say that 
the basilicas at & weannieliboes Gonstaae Tn 


many of them the transept was i 


Sad ee eer er og ag 


the speaker drew ‘attention to a very old question, 
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inconsistent with 


namely, whether domes were really 

Gothic architecture. Some of the illustrations in the 
books xeferred to by Mr. Donaldson showed that the 
dome might be introduced with the greatest success 
on four pointed arches; and it might be worth con- 
sideration whether a degree of novelty might not be 
introduced in modern Gothic designs, by the adoption 


of that striking feature. 

‘In reply to Mr. Wadmore, who inquired if any of 
the ornaments of the Greek churches were like those 
on Saxon churches in England, Mr. Donaldson replied 
that he hardly knew of any Saxon churches, or of any 
buildings before the Norman Conquest, with orna- 
ments at all; but in the Norman architecture in 
England the Greek ornaments of the Lower Empire 
were very common, not only in churches, but in 
tombs, &. The crypt of York Cathedral afforded a 
proof of this, having the honeysuckle and other Greek 
ornaments; and this might, perhaps, be considered 
anterior to the Norman era. 

Mr. Billings-said that the honeysuckle and other 
Greek ornaments might be seen in the Temple 
Church ; and, indeed, they were more prevalent in the 
Early English period than in either Saxon or Norman 
roe Aare Probably the earlier plans of English 
churches might be derived from the Greeks, consisting 
of a nave without the cross; but the later Norman 
churches returned to the columnar plan of the Romans. 
The churches of Leuchars and Dalmeny, in Scotland, 
had very beautiful apses. The Saxon church at Hex- 
ham, to which Mr. Godwin had alluded, did not exist. 
{Mr. Godwin said of courseshe had only referred to the 
accounts of it by ancient writers.} That church, 
however, still presented some very fine specimens of 
the Norman and Lancet period. Probably the best 
authorities for Saxon ornaments were to be found 
among the MSS. in the British Museum, and there 
would be found a profusion of the bastard Greek orna- 

mt;—some of it remarkably beautiful. Mr. 
aa gs then referred to another subject, on —_ he 

muchraggrieved, namely, the paper lately read by 
Dr. Heiszimann, in which it was stated that he (the 
+ mt and other investigators had failed to discover 

e principles of Gothic architecture. He would not 
permit it to be asserted that he had failed. 

Mr. Papworth made some remarks on the preva- 
lence of the cupola in the works of the Arabs; 
which, in fact, appeared to consist almost entirely 
of cupola and minaret. He also adverted to the 
classification of Norman decoration into two styles ; 
one carpe great resemblance to the finer species 
of Greek art, and the other an extremely florid 
haracter of decoration. 

Mr. A. Bailey referred to two small apsides, or 
small niches, on each side of the large apse in the 
church of St. Mark. These niches existed in all the 
Greek churches he had seen, and also in the Coptic 
monuments of Ezypt ; in those of semi-Greek origin 
in Sicily, in the churches in Venice, and even in 
Friuli and Dalmatia; but it was somewhat strange 
that they were not to be found in St. Front, at Peri- 
gueux. One of these niches was used in the Greek 
churches as a sacristy, and the other to contain the 
credence table. He had lately examined the 
churches on the south-eastern coast of Italy, referred 
to by Mr. Donaldson, and was much ‘struck with 
their resemblance to the Norman churches in England, 
the mouldings (zigzag, billet, &c.) being perfectly 
identical. 








ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Proressor CocKERELL commenced his third 
lecture by urging upon the students the im- 
portance of self-reliance. Inthe study of the 
masterpieces of art and the works of ancient 
authors, as well as in the instruction afforded at 
the Royal Academy, they had the means of 
acquiring all that was essential to a perfect 
knowledge of the elements and principles of 
their profession. Natural qualifications and 
innate taste were, however, essential to its 

ee ag wed: and the oe rig of br 

onary drawings require the counci 
MF the Academy, was the first Vtest of the 

ion of those qualifications to which the 
student. was subjected. ~It was true that an 
accidental or incidental aptitude was also 
necessary, as, for instance, in the general educa- 
tion of the student, his social position, and his 

ion of the means of foreign travel; and 
this circumstance had led to serious objections 
at the time of the formation of the Academy, 
when some had strongly urged that the facilities 
it would afford might —— into a higher sphere 
of art than they were fitted for, young men 
whose abilities would have been much better 
apne to mechanical and other pursuits. These 
objectors had contended, that it was better to 


leave talent to find its own level without the 
fostering aid of an Academy ; but such opinions 
were now seldom avowed. On the completion 
of his probation-drawings the student’s lot was 
cast; he was henceforth, if not wedded, at least 
betrothed to his profession; and it might 
enco him to reflect upon the numerous 
branches of it which were open to his pursuit. 
He might become, with honour and advantage, 
the decorative architect, the engineer, the con- 
structor, the calculating or measuring architect, 
the builder, the architect of dignified and interest- 
ing works of an important monumental character, 


the iron architect, the surveyor and valuer ; or his | r 


skill might be applied in other varied og “acne 
of the profession. An aspirant for fame as a 
historical painter was candidly advised by Sir 
Walter Scott to turn his attention rather to in- 
ternal decoration, furniture, and ornament. This 
advice, based as it was upon a correct her agi 
of the artist’s powers, was frankly adopted ; and 
the individual Saeed prosperous and successful, 
—when, as a painter, he might have starved. In 
the course of study at the Royal Academy, the 
second step was the competition for the silver 
medal,—when the a had acquired some pro- 
ficiency in his art, and learnt to verify his earlier 
observations by patient and careful investiga- 
tion. Alluding to the duties of the student at 
this period, Professor Cockerell dwelt upon the 
importance of prc careful and finished draw- 
ings of successful buildings, ancient and modern. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s maxim was, “Take care to 
finish whatever you begin;” and certainly a 
mere sketch of the salient points of a building 
was as likely to present a caricature as its true 
effect : its real beauties could only be fixed upon 
the memory by attentive study, and by means of 
finished drawings. This plan would produce, 
in fact, a real economy of time. any a 
travelled student might possess a thousand 
sketches, but few of them were careful or accu- 
rate: he might have gone from bad to worse in 
mannerism Of style, and, whilst apparently in- 
dustrious, was in reality an idler. A skilful 
foreigner, employed by Lord Elgin, was so well 
aware of this, as a defect prevailing in the works 
of English draftsmen, that when appealed to on 
the merits of the works of such an artist, he 
would reply, “Oh, yes, he draws in the English 
fashion; very quick, and very ill.” It was 
therefore the professor’s especial duty to enforce 
the importance and advantage of finish and 
accuracy of drawing. In the competition for 
the gold. medal, the student was deemed perfect 
in the practice of drawing, and in the habit of 
careful observation ; and he was therefore called 
upon to show his capacity for professional prac- 
tice in the invention of new combinations; and 
at the same time to ap his ability to profit 
by continental travel. Then, the soundness 
of his judgment and understanding was put to 
the test, and his former studies were invested 
and turned to advantage; and, whether suc- 
cessful or not, the competitor deserved respect 
and honour ;—as in the Olympian games, the 
unsuccessful were rewarded, though in a less 
degree than the victor. Lastly, the student had 
the opportunity of foreign travel ; and this was 
unquestionably an immense advantage. By some 
it was supposed to be a necessity; although by 
others its necessity was doubted; and reason- 
ably so, because great and important works 
had been accomplished without it. Wren, who 
had never travelled beyond Paris, was a remark- 
able instance of this ; but, on the other hand, it 
could not be denied that trayel enabled the 
student to shake off national prejudices,—to take 
more enlarged views of art,—to emancipate him- 
self from the trammels of daily business, and 
devote himself to the highest aims. With all 
the advantages thus afforded, the students of 
the Academy must still rely mainly upon their 
own exertions. Let them be true to them- 
selves, and sy 4 might be assured that from 
within, rather than from without, would pro- 
ceed their best successes. 

Recapitulating the substance of the former 
lectures, Professor Cockerell again dwelt upon 
the grandeur arising from large monolithic 
works. Of this, Stonehenge was a remarkable 
example; and there was no reason why that 
monument should not be regarded as coeval in 
date with the ruined temples of t. The 





ruins of Selinentum presented another similar 





exaniplé, the Doris ‘capital thave beng Situs 
of single stones, each of them 14 fe 
The solidi 


ity and simplicity thus achieved forcibly 
ie: ast upon the mind the “lamp ” of 
and energy,—the lamp of sacrifice of labour and 


of cost. 

The square, the round, and the tri 
forms constituted respectively the elements of 
the different styles of ancient architecture. The 
square was the basis of the general architectural 
forms of the Assyrians, the tians, and the 
Greeks. In Holy Writ, this element was espe- 
cially referred to as a matter of admiration. We 
in Exodus that the altar and the doo 
were “four square ;” in Ezekiel, the same thi 
was frequently referred to, as in the altar o 
oblation; and likewise in the book of Revela- 
tions. The city of the New Jerusalem, we are 
told, “lieth four square ;” and “ the length, the 
breadth, and the height of it are.equal ; ”—but 
the last allusion, to “the height of it,” was un- 
explained by any of the commentators. In the 
Grecian Doric, the plan, the general elevation, 
and the forms of the entablature, the capitals, 
and the metopes, all displayed the prevalence of 
the square form. 

The round form, on the other hand, was 
characteristic of Roman architecture. The arch 
was raised from its subterranean condition and 
expanded into the dome. The circular temple 
of Baalbec; the mausoleum of Augustus, now 
the castle of St. Angelo; the Pantheon; and 
many other well known monuments, were illus- 
trations of this principle. The prejudice arising 
from habit and education often led to a mistaken 
partiality for tall and 
quadrate forms. But surely the square tower 
of a medizval church, unless viewed with the 
eye of prejudice, could not be preferred to such 
magnificent structures as St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s, heightened in their effect by the varied 
play of light and shade produced by the adoption 
of the circular form. Me we recurred to first 
principles and ideas, it would be impossible to 
reject those types of classic origin, which the 
ancients admired and employed, for the meagre 
and acute forms of the trinitarian or medieval 
architects; for, in the medieval styles, the 
triangle, as the sacred emblem of the _ 
was the basis of all architectural form. In the 
Lombard style, a quadrate character was, how- 
ever, sometimes presented with admirable effect ; 
as in the front of the Certosa of Pavia, where it 
was united with Catherine-wheel windows; and 
~ oe 2 sage architecture, the bins front of 

t. Paul’s was a magnificent and imposi 
example of quadrate composition. In Grecian 
architecture an excellent effect was produced b: 
the well-considered opposition of square an 
round forms in etn p. 7 &c. producing great 
bf of light and shade. 

Probably, the adoption of different types in 
different countries might be traced to the natural 
features of each locality. In examining the 
sketches of a most accomplished lady, who had 
travelled from St. Petersburgh to Athens, he had 
been much struck with this idea. The pine- 
forests of Germany might have suggested the 
acute and lofty spires of that country; whilst 
the more elegant and graceful forms of Greek 
and Roman architecture, were probably due to 
the loveliness and beauty of the scenery of 
those lands. As tending to A359: the artistic 
inferiority of angular forms, Professor Cockerell 
observed that our own ancestors, as er be- 
came more experienced and refined, abandoned 
them, adopting polygonal and mult forms 
in their place. The church towers of the fifteenth 
century were eraser ae and the plan and 
details of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel afforded 
numerous instances of this improvement in the 
national taste. - 

The practical ay apa of these remarks 
was to be found in the fact that it was the duty 
of the student to inquire wherein resided true 
beauty and grandeur ; and that study should be 
undertaken irrespective of national or religious 
prejudices, and of private or scholastic educa- 
tion. As a professor in that Academy, it was 
his duty to call attention to the elements of 
taste in architecture; but the future glories of 


the country in such matters depended upon the 
Waideats alata " as ® 


In_ conclusion, the professor referred to a 





model of the famous mausoleum, or tomb of 
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Mansolus, at Halicarnassus, as a fine specimen | suitable for such drains, will, in every case, be| town are not made of dimensions reduced in 
of quadrate composition and ‘monolithic execu-| determined more by local circumstances than — to the work that is ired of them, 
tion,—0 ing that at this moment, when the | by abstract principles; and I need not there-|they may not require provision for extension; 


attention of thé public and the profession was 
turned to the erection of an appropriate me- 
morial of a departed statesman and warrior, 
that work was worthy of particular study. In 
the designs for a new National Gallery, the 
talents of the profession at large would no 
doubt be called into general competition ; and 
on that account also no source of novelly or 
originality should be overlooked. 








A SYSTEM OF TOWN DRAINAGE.* 


Tue second object which a ir of town 

drainage is intended to effect is the affording an 
outlet to the land springs, or, in other words, to 
that part of the rain-fall which penetrates the 
soil, and which, if not removed by artificial 
means, will, in most situations, render the sdil 
permanently damp, and the habitations which 
are built upon it unwholesome. 

The quantity of this moisture, I need hardly 
state, will be distributed, both with respect to 
situation and to time, in a very different manner 
from the quantity to be removed from the sur- 
face. The latter will, in an urban district, 
generally be nearly proportional to the extent 
of the drai area, while the former will be 
mainly influenced by other causes. Among 
these may be mentioned the permeability of the 
strata in a horizontal direction, and also the 
— of the spot with respect to impermea- 

le beds, which have the effect of concentrating 
the natural flow to one spot, while an adjacent 
district may be left nearly dry. 

The flow of undergro water will also 
depend much upon the geological character of 
the ‘surroun district, with respect both to 
the inclination of the strata, and the nature of 
the lower beds, which may, according to cir- 
cumstances, either increase or diminish the 
extent of effective i area, or afford to 
the water in the soil a natural outlet more or 
less efficient. 

While the quantity of water accruing from 
the soil is thus unequally distributed with 
respect to situation, it be found much 
less fluctuating in point of time. The sudden 
variation of the weather will not be immediately 
felt, and the discharge, although very different 
at different seasons, will be nearly constant for 
considerable intervals. 

The discharging wer of-the conduits, de- 
pen upon their dimensions and inclination, 
must therefore be proportioned to the maximum 
gel of the water yielded by the district, 
the drainage of which passes through them : 
since, however, this may be arranged, the flow 
from one portion of the district can never have 

assed away before that arising from a more 
tant ~~ has reached the same point. 

The level at which these drains are laid must 
evidently be, at least, as low as the basement 
stories of the houses, since their object is to 
remove the damp which would be caused in the 
houses by the moisture of the soil; but an im- 
portant point must be borne in mind,—namely, 
the danger of increasing this dampness by the 
Mi’ means eM Ret it. ya oe 

upon open gravelly soils, with every facilit 
for natal nae, hl 5 


, may be damp; while those 


constructed on retentive clays, on the contrary, | q,. 


may be In the former there is a draught 
of moist air through the porous soil upwards 
into the house, while the impermeable character 
of a clayey soil prevents such occurrence. Itis, 
therefore, of the last importance that means 
should be taken to prevent an upward draught 
from the drains into the buildings. 

The material of which drains built for this 
Pp should be constructed, should be of 
such a kind, or the method of construction 
such, as to afford an access to the water from 
the surrounding soil ; and the inclination should 
be considerable, in order to the water 
easily away, and thus to avoid the daingen of an 


_ OW pressure, which would increase the 


evil we seek to remedy. For the same reason, 
they should be of dimensions somewhat greater 
than is necessary to carry off the water. 

I have only ‘farther to remark, as connected 
with this part of the subject, that the lines most 








* See p. 3, ante. 


fore e further upon this portion of the 
subject, my sheet ing simply to show that 
the removal of the moisture contained in the 
soil involves considerations distinct from those 
which belong to either of the other two sorts of 


e. 

This part of the questiqn, although far from 
unimportant, possesses, in itself, few features 
different from the ordinary problem of a 
for agricultural purposes ; and, as I wish simply 
to look upon it in its relation to the other 
objects to be attained by a system of sewerage, 
I do not propose here to enter upon that ques- 
tion. 

We have now arrived at the third point which 
is to be kept in view in instituting a system of 
drainage, namely, the removal of the refuse 
liquids produced in a town. This presents a 
totally different question from the two divisions 
of the subject above discussed, and to it may be 
applied the. name of “sewerage,” as contra- 
distinguished from “drainage” in the limited 
sense, which last is more strictly applicable to 
the removal of the natural waters. 

It is impossible to overestimate the import- 
ance to a community of having the soil 
and the buildings kept in a state free from 
moisture, not only as regards the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants, but also in reference} 
to the preservation of property of almost every 
description ; but the removal of the offensive 
refuse arising from dwelling-houses, stables, &c. 
and the thousand deleterious compounds dis- 
charged from manufactories, forms a still more 
important desideratum. The consequences of a 
good system of sewerage are not confined to 
mere bodily comforts or advantages, but pro- 
duce an important effect in elevating the whole 
tone of society; while an inefficient one not 
only furnishes a fertile source of disease and 
discomfort of a physical character to all classes 
of the community, but renders the moral degra- 
dation of an otherwise degraded population 
more hopeless and complete. 

This, then, is the main object of draining a 
town—not that the soil be rendered free from 
damp,—not that the town should be put beyond 
the reach of being damaged by an_ occasional 
flood,—but that one great cause of that squalor 
and misery, to which every one is frequentl 
an unwilling witness, should be removed, an 
the air in the poorer and more densely-populated 
districts rendered pure and wholesome. 

The quantity of sewage water is clearly not 
to be calculated in the same manner as that 
arising from either of the other two sources, 
but it will be nearly proportional to the number 
of inhabitants in the district to be drained, 
varying, of course, considerably in different 
towns, and in different parts of the same town, 
according to the nature of the buildings and the 
character of the population. In general, it may 
be assumed to e nearly equal to, or rather 
greater than, the quantity of water supplied, 
such portion of the fps, 2 J as does not 
find its way into the sewers bemg more than 
compensated for by matters arising from other 
sources. There is, however, this important 
consideration, which does not apply to the 
same extent to either of the other two kinds of 
inage ;—that regard must be had to the 
probable increase of the town in particular 
directions, and the drains laid out, so as to be 
sufficient to carry off the sewage from a district 
considerably greater than that which they have 
in the first imstance to accommodate. This 
object may be attained, either by increasing the 
original dimensions of the sewers, or by laying 
out tke lines of main drainage in such a manner 
that new drains may be provided for newly- 
built portions of the town, without involvi 
the ultimate construction of a greatly increase 

egate length of sewers. 

e | considerations must, in almost 
every case, have great influence in determini 
in what manner this can best be pam 2 
yet there are so many advantages offered b 
sewers of a sufficient size, that in general it wi 
be better to make allowance for the expected 
increase of the town when determining the 
dimensions of the original sewers. If those 
formed for the drainage of limited portions of a 








and if an increased flow is brought down the 


subsidiary sewers, the main outlet into which 
they lead must originally be constructed of such 


a size as to dispose of this extra quantity. 

Another consideration which affects the size 
of sewers, and which does not enter into the 
ace of drains for natural waters, is this, 
that not only will a greater capacity of sewers 
be required as a town increases in extent, but, 
even independently of such increase, it will be 
found that the general tendency in an improving 
place will be to increase the quantity of sewage 
water; for, as the condition of the inhabitants 
improves, they become accustomed to make use 
of water in r quantities; and a n 
consequence of this large consumption of water 
is, to render it essential to disc all their 
refuse into the sewers. 

The dimensions of a sewer, at any point, sup- 
posing it to be constructed sufficient, and no 
more than sufficient, to perform the work re-- 

uired of it, will be nearly proportional Apr 

ue regard to the inclination) to the to _ 
tity of sewage yielded by the district @ 
towards that pomt. The sewage water is, no 
doubt, delivered into the sewers at intervals, 
and not in a constant stream; but the time 
during which the delivery takes place is so long, 
that it would not be wise to apply the principles 
laid down for surface-water drains to any 
great extent. Suppose, for example, that the 
time during which the bulk of the water passes 
into the sewers is six hours, then the discharg- 
ing power of the main conduit might be rather 
less than the strict proportion would give, be- 
cause the flow of the same quantity Heonph the 
main sewer might be spread over a nget 
period, say nine hours, without affecting 
velocity of flow in the collateral sewers, pro-- 
vided that some of those tributaries 
into the main outlet drain three hours later t 
others.. But even in this case there would be 
a period of three hours, during which the 
maximum quantity would be flowing down the 
main conduit, and any great contraction in its 

size would be accompanied by a damming back 
of the water in the tributary sewers. | 

This brings me to remark, that a very im- 
portant requirement in a system of sewerage is, 
that the velocity of the water should be sus- 
tained throughout the whole of its course. Any 


check given to this velocity is objection- 
able, inasmuch as it ten uce deposit 
and obstructions in the sewers. Besides: this, if 


the velocity is checked, the sewer must be made 
of sufficient capacity to serve as a reservoir; 
and their being filled with foul water increases 
an outward pressure which tends to produce 
leakage and consequent impregnation of the 
surrounding soil with noxious matter. , 

In many instances, as low-lying districts, the 
outlet is not always open, owing to the main 
sewer being below the level of high water; but 
it admits of great question whether, even in 
this case, it would not be preferable to collect 
the sewage water in a large tank, from which it 
might be discharged rapidly duriig ebb-tide, 
leaving the velocity in the sewers unaffected. 

The inclination of sewers should be arranged 
in such a manner that the velocity will be nearly 
constant throughout, but rather greater in the 
higher and more subsidiary drains, inasmuch as. 
in the smaller stream the scouring power is less. 
This velocity being not only dependent on the 
inclination, but being a | on of the 
hydraulic mean depth, the inclination must be 

ter in the small sewers, in which the 
ydraulic mean depth is less. : 

We observe a similar law hold good in the 
operations of nature,for. not only does the 
natural configuration of almost every country 
produce the same result in the inclination of its 
water-courses; but, where an re to the 
rule occurs, the constant tendency o the water 
is, to bring the section of the river to a uniform 
curve, by eroding those parts of its bed imme- 
diately above a sudden fall, and filling up those 


parts where the channel is lower than the curve 
which it tends to assume. ; 

It is important, in order to give the above 

ents effect, that as little resistance as 

we should be experienced by the water in 
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passing down the sewers. ‘With this.objectthe| . But how. does it. that this:.gi i| meeting, and various appropriate. resoliitio 
inside of the sewers should be free nom eae nearing his areas church wee? were passed. — —e 
darities, and their.course.as straight as possible ; |.Is he y-an..architect “bornin.a.day ?’—-a| —The.estimated cost f carrying out the nt; 


sudden bends. and penetonss 7 other aye 
at right angles beimg avoi .as tending... 
— odihon and pat to favour the accumu- 
Jation of deposits. 

Another matter which it is important ‘to 
mention.is that of form. This point has been 
wouch. discussed, but I believe that the problem 
is not one of such a complicated character.as it 
das sometimes. been considered. Any ordinary 
form for small sewers will, if well executed, be 
found to sufficient strength, and-we.are 
consequently left to select that which offers least 
esistance to the flow of the water. This form 
is that of .a ‘semicircle of such a diameter that 
the water would just occupy the whole of its 
‘area ; and.as the quantity of water to pass down 
the sewer is variable, it will be proper to.adapt 
the form. of the sewer, so that. the minimum 

tity will be im the most favourable :con- 
ditions. Thus the sewer should be formed with 
@ semicircular invert of such diameter as to be 
filled by the minimum quantity of water calcu- 
dated upon ; but.the form above the invert.is.a 
matter nearly of indifference, as far.as the flow 
of the water is concerned, since whatever be the 
form, if the sewer be of considerable capacity, 
the velocity will never be less than when the 
minimum . quantity is flowing along it. The 
«most convenient form for construction is. that in 
ewhich the walls batter in.a curve and a-semi- 
#ireular.arch is thrown over the top. 

Croaca. 


THE NATIONAL ARMOURY. 

‘Tue letter of your dent “A.” has 
made atremendous stir in ‘the right quarters, 
vand will» it is to be hoped, lead to improvement. 
Mr. Hewitt has*been-trying to get materials for 
+@ Genial of: the truth of .the article, but found 
‘ hing ‘could be done. The “winged bur- 








qgonet ”- is proved a cheat, and had better fly at | 


“once. Pray look in. upon us-again: we are:in.a 
‘miserable state,—deception and error from head 
‘to tail. -Look:at pe A aoe armoury,” : for 
vexemple. ‘I am as to take the people 
round it. Have you heard what one of our 


SS ‘at Windsor? Disjointed one | } 
of the most perfect. suits in the world, and:stuck | 2 


prodigy‘of this remarkable age, when the tardy' 
gait of .bygone.times is s d_ by miraculous 
FA Sh gh ag it:would seem even: mind. 
‘aay be accelerated into marvellous maturity— 
when the harvest of art may be reaped without 
its spring-time, andthe rose of thought be. 
plucked full blown. without its buddings. 

If Barry could only become Barry by years of 
laborious study, d on the natural endow- 
ments of his birth ; hase 4 a pgp ie 

asp at eminence t. a lifelong strivi 
ith the chisel or the ioe if Turner onecal 
ended his days with the brush ever in his hands, 
and nature’s sweetest scenes ever in his thoughts, 
— if these things be sober verities, then who:will 
dare to deny that. Sir Joseph.must be a.very 
‘Ssham,—meritorious he may ver he un- 
doubtedly.is—but nevertheless:a sham of the 
day, pretending to knowledge which he cannot 
peels reas to do what. by nya of 

oT yenggbnce eae alga , -he 
could never orm,—pira n.& -pro- 
fession to Shick he can i no et claim,— 
pocketing profits which rightfully belong to 
-others, and reaping the honours of an art which 
he never learnt, .and which he ‘knows. that .he 
can only exercise by means of an ingenious con- 
cealment .of his:own deficiencies, while freely 
trading on the stores of his helpers. 

The tendency of an abuse so flagrant.and.so 
notorious is to depress architecture :as an art, 
and discourage its finales, If Sir Joseph be 
elevated.at a stroke by such..a system:into the 
full-blown dignity of a professor, then may the 
duke’s butler, or. any other official . equall, 
clever, enjoying the like patronage, and tr 
out..with the lke pretensions, trade: with the 
‘same materials. .Journeymen. architects are to 
be hired:as readily as journeymen_bricklayers, 
and if »such an. employer be:only sharp enough 
to get orders, and. knowing encugh to. conceal 

is own ignorance, ‘they .will do the work and 
enable him to rustle into fictitious importance 
and emulate the honours so nnsparingly lavished 
on Sir Joseph. 

Is the profession really come ‘to this? Can 
it be right that such.quackery should be held u 
high places, enriched. with commissions, . 








“ap:the pieces in various parts! Novwonder the | honoured with knighthood ? 
sage pagar us “ atthe barbarians.” Southsea. OBSERVER. 
, Tue Brer-EKater. 





AN ARCHITECT BY INSPIRATION. 


Sm,—In your last number you notice that 
“the church of Baslow has been restored in 
the Early English style of architecture from 
designs by Sir Joseph Paxton.’ Tam an archi- 
tect of four and twenty years’ standing ; “I can 
therefore ‘form : some, Tilewent of what is re- 
quired to qualify a man for the practice of that 
profession, end should like to learn by what 

oyal road” Sir Joseph has passed from’ the 
je miand éducation of a. chief gardener to 
the style and aequirements of an architect. “We 
know -that many .a builder, 


guiltless of any 


_ » “attempte with the pend, but well versed in’ his 


own art, and apt im discovering’ taste and. skill 
in others, can hire a young architect, and 
‘Detween them uce some very passable 
ee ae : 3 palace at fee and 
many 0 of varying pretensions, give 
‘token of what may be done Ekin sre : Then 
again, the C Palace—an ¢ idea of 
_& grand conservatory, may in its principal’ fea- 
tures have occurred to the mind of P: he 
“may have been sufficiently skilled to produce 
some sort of drawing of it ;-he may afterwards 
“have evoked the aid of the builder's factotum, 
fad worked up his idea’ into very tolerable ex- 
“pression, and then the contractors, may have 
-secomplished the rest,—the skill displayed in 
the details of its construction—indeed, all ‘the 
art. required ‘beyond -what any intelligent em- 
a would introduce in describing his wants, 

ing the result of their labours and that of 
their sable assistants drafted from ‘the offices 
> igus 7 engineers. How ail ~ was 

ne, ow it is now being enlarge 
_with the like .aids, in the ion of the 
ee at Sydenham, we. can well under- 


THE PROPOSED NEW LITERARY AND 
‘SCIENTIFIC ‘INSTITUTION AT BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


held in the theatre of -'the 
Philosophical Institution at Birmingham lately, 
rat val igen of a — of re 
engaged in devising a scheme for. establishing 
in that thriving town anew literary and scientific 
society, or le’s college, was as influential an 
assemblage of the inhabitants of the town as 
has been ‘held for some time. “Various letters 
of apology for non-attendance from influential 

ms were also read, and among’ them one 

Mr. CharlesDickens, containing an offer, 
if alive and-well, to come'down next Christmas 
and read his“ Christmas Carol,” at the ‘Town 
Hall,.on one or two nights, for the benefit of 
the proposed institution, with the ‘proviso ‘that 
as large a number as ible of the working 
classes «should ‘be . admitted free. “There 
would” said “Mr. ‘Dickens, “‘be some nore m 
the tg as T-have never done it in public, 


‘THE meeting 


though T have in private, and (if I may say so 
with a great effect on the few oa) 
We ‘have ly given a eral ide 


of the comprehensive purposes of “the origi- 
nators of the new Tndbbition, “We “omy 
regret ‘that the idea of amr Be public 
library, as well as museum, seems to rejected 
on the ground that it would require a more ex- 
tensive building. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the new institution will meet with a better 
practical reception, as to ways and means, than 
was met with by the p a short time since 
to agree to the self-infliction of a halfpenny rate 
for a library “and museum for behoof of the 
nerve and muscle of Birmingham, the working 
classes, through whom.so many fortunes are 
accumulated in that money-making town. Lord 





Lyttleton and other gentlemen addressed: the 


scheme :.proposed..is . 1 1.°to. be raised - 

: ions, “supplemented, if need -be,” par 
Birmi ‘ournal. remarks, “ ya rate under 
the Libraries:and Museums Acts,” which, by the 
way, however, cannot be even. asked.or appli 
for till the.expiry of two, years fromthe peri 
of the. last .unsuccessful application to ** 
fourths of the rate-payers.” The . Journal, 
humbled, by past experience, in its ideas of 
what is to be abs. = from Birmingham purses 
or pockets, seems to’ think that “the'sum is a 
large one for Birmingham to raise,” but-remarks 
that “as the sc the f 2 somes 
of a.depository for:mining records, :and lectures 
on subjects of vital: importance |to the: district, 
the: er of the ironmasters is.confideutly, 
and with,good reason, relied:upon.” 











THE TRON TRADE. 

Tue result.of the quarterly: meetings of iron- 
masters was.as favourable to the: rise of: prices 
as anys rcould desire. It signifies:not 
that “‘many of the founders in that they 
have not fewer orders on shand: for four 
years ;” that, im fact, “the advances: already 
made have had.a very:great éffect on the hollow 
ware and general: foundry trade, as they: have 
not yet’ been able to.get 1a corresponding :ad- 
-vance on their multifarious produce ;” or that, 
besides the English and Welsh stock of material 
on hand, «in Scotland :alone «there ‘has: been 
accumulating in the market, and now glats:itjia 
stock of no than ““ a tons at least— 
vequal to nearly one ’s entire consumption :” 

aa notwitl ing, must ‘be forced = 
bwards,—there has “been no disclaimer~of 
preliminary notice of advance made before the 
meetings—the “ feverish anxiety” of those-who 
rule the roast has not’been allayed. Insteadof 
“¢ commercial activity” pressing on prices and 


forcing them up, as is my oe pros .as the 
sania is, dtchige: far “behind the “amusual 
feeling of excitement” and the feverish anxiety 
amongst iror masters,—an anxiety and. excite- 
ment, the: existence of :which even their most 
strenuous :seconders «admit, and by reason of 
which ‘even they sallow: that ‘‘‘ perhaps prices 
may have Ee forced =. 

e prospects of the opening: year: are’ thus 
olewiit in the Birmingham Journal, under the 
head of “ The Iron Trade.” 

“The same correspondent, an eminent . manu- 
-facturer,. who favoured us with the. communication on 
the condition of ‘the iron’ trade. in Scotland, which 
appeared in the Journal of the 27th ult. says :—*I 
send inclosed ‘the earliest review-ofthe first brokers in 
Glasgow, from whieh you -will; I-hepe, extract-such 
part as-will enlighten your readers as.to 
‘their aiding the present-speculation in jron.’”’ 


We can only give the concliding remarks of 
the brokers alluded to, canly Manors, W 
Connal and Co, :— 


‘Jt is- impossible o.give an opinion as:toithe 
course of the market, but. we:.trust; speculation will 
-not-be carried further.during 1858,.as s¢. 48. evident, 
pumless there is some cause for the great.advance, 
ehich.we.do .not perceive, that :the result..mmust, 


speculations of 1845, which.ended in disappoiut- 
ment and loss to almost every one connected with 
the trade ;. and this result appears more certam 
now than it did’ then, the furnaces erected being 
‘one-third more than at that period —Wii11sh 
ConnaL and Co:*Brokers.” 


All we desire isto. see trade.in every branch— 
in iron :no less: than in ,stone and. brick yand 


running it down. It-was the clear and pai 

recollection—and that only—of the undue and 
excessive proneness of the “great masters,” .as 
they.are called, in this trade, and |of their: ¢o- 
adjutors, to force up prices unnaturally, previous 
to and even sinee their last. great. smash, . that 
has. all along:induced ys steadily to.aim at ¢ 

the. ns. 
some cutbmentae the trade, which, if still 
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sooner or later, be. similar :to. that produced.by. se 


timber—fionrishing unchecked, and. steadily aa- ° 


ahi el o6irt ate we et eS essed as 8. 
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persisted in, must do a great deal of mischief, 
and will 


ultimately ruin not a few of these 
Plates i sheets ‘are now reported to have 


reached 14/. per ton and rails.12/. delivered in 

i : Seo ish pig-iron fell after the recent 
meetings, but is tebe-also on the rise again: 
W: th in the iron and coal trades aré going 
farther up, and the prige of coal has been in- 
creased in the Northumberland and Durham 
districts, at a sorbabf t:master ” meeting 
of the coal-ownags, with the Marquis of London- 
derry at the head of them. Best coal has been 
advanced, on a motion by the marquis unani- 
mously carried, from’'22s. 6d. to 24s..and other 
house Coals in proportion. That ¢dis rise shas 
been forced ore coal-owners. by any increased 
and urgent demand inthe “house ” department 
of our social , is -as little to be credited 
ag that the rise in iron, which has really caused 
it, is a legitimate consequence of the pressure 
of sound demand in that department of our 

e. 


LONDON GRAVEYARDS. 
Ir is scarcely credible, after the evidence 








filled to overflowing in the majority of cases— 
that individuals can wii-be toad who with a 
singular intrepidity of assertion, can pronounce 
them positively agreeable. As to the public 
cus , in whom control of them is to some 
extent confided, I will cite what appears to me 
almost a goes case. In visiting the habita- 
tions of the poorer classes, where the “un- 
drained cesspool” showed its effect in the dis- 
coloration of paint on the closet-door, and the 
effects of the presence of “carburetted hydrogen’, | 
are visible in. the leaden hue given to every 
thing about,—on asking, ‘from condition of 
atmosphere, how* they could manage to live in 
such a place, I -was -a little astonished at the 


Pp 
reply—““"We don’t observe nothing, sir.” Their | P 


senses, from long habit, or other and physical 
causes, had become | blanted: their Ascetony 


nerves either had’ become obtuse, or Sit 9 Neary for the purpose of raising the funds 


Their ssed ‘physical condition was, how- 
Pinon pte pcaiaeel, Yaad “Sir ‘ences 
estion. Either the 

not been sufii- 
ciently directed ‘to 'the subject, or, like these 
poor ‘people, when ‘so directed, he is quite un- 


able to appreciate the evil. Need we wonder, siithe liver ackeainae the town, will be eon. | Brown, 


when we remember the -vacillating course pur- 
sued ‘by the Imperial’ Parliament’ on this ques- 
tion, and the general:ignorance ofthe ordinary | 
laws of chemistry and of physics ? 8. 








OUR CARVERS. 
- ‘Mx. Scorr,in-allusion to-my remarks on: the 


adduced on the condition of these plague-spots— ‘mechanical minds would soon ‘take their ‘re- 


Het selected Mr. Thomas Oliver, jun. as archi- 








* Cammon-street. Collection,” and its probable 
influences on carving and: carvers, seems to con- 
sider my letter ‘as somewhat of a “tilt” at the, 
notion of forming such ‘a museum; and that I 
hint at the possibility ing carved 


ity of its “‘ 
ou | 


ork and rendering it abundant.” Will ; 
therefore afford me for assuring him that 
Thad not the least intention of conveying such | 
a idea? .On. the , I think 20. person | 
— of forming an opinion on the pee 
eceentricity\is' more to them the 
advancement of art—eould utter a word. in| 
hostility to the establishment, so far as tt 00s, | 
or hold .back for a moment their support: to it. | 
But at the anti tinesl Tninhenitosingiys st, | 
that unless the donors .and. subseri ~ the | 
museum back up their theories by a systematic , 
se of proper remuneration for the art 
would create, and the feeling they would 
resuscitate, the: reformation will never become | 
rere and the —_ business will, avail no- 
- You may school an artist to perfection, 
but ‘he can ,searcely give you evidence of his 
— if you make him work with tethered 


Beh npc ntug ce Pa 

18 not only a evidence Ow- 

ledge, and power of desi n*and artistic. skill in 

Hon inthe woik. #iSch ooull not reaably have 

ion in ‘the worl could riot - ve 

o-existed.with a fever for speed. and ea tawniy 
distinguishes 


lighting has been improved by’ the-.additional 





the .work.of the present 


So, if we would bring back the pure 
which stands like a halo on the works of these 


‘“Angeliers ” of sculpture, by whom. the Eleanor ; 


yr dpa such lovely works were wrought, and 
which spirit is now replaced,*even in ‘our most 
pretentious buildi 


ter and feeling; or if we would see ornamental 
art regain its vitality, and the Architectural 
Museum fructify, let the pqsition of the modern 
artist as to remuneration be assimilated as-farias. 
possible with the circumstances under which 
the works which we now cherish*and hold up as 
es, ‘were produced. 
If architects, in laying out their works for | 
sculptural decoration, would apply: their means 
where they are limited, to such portions only of 
their design as could be swe em commanded by | 
them, reserving the rest 
and setting simply the key-note to the excellence 
they would ultimately see in the completed work; 
there would necessarily be a salutary seeking 
and choosing of the men most fitted for the 
embodiment of their ideas; and these men must 
be those who have ideas of their own, and who 
love to cultivate them. Thus the artistic and 


spective . Acspirit-of emulation which 
men could afford to indulge in would be me go 
dered ; and with the all-important aid offered by 
the Architectural Museum, we should soon see 
works vieing with those of the past in all that 
is worthy and valuable in art. IRC” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Grantham.—The corporation of Grantham 


éct for the erection of baths and washhouses 
or that ‘borough. 

Chelmsford. —The report of the committee in 
favour of the purchase and alteration of the 
resent. Mechanics’ Institute has been adopted, 
after a long discussion, by a majority of 57 to 9; 
and the.report has been referred back to the 


ing out: the resolution. 

Hunts: .—A new infirmary is to be erected 
here, the foundation of which, will_probably be 
laid in.a few weeks. ——~< 

St. Paul, on the 


‘Banbury.—The .church of 
arwick-road, is rapi ‘ie eae © com- 
pletion, and will. pro bly be finish by 19th 
imo, when itis expected that Christ Church, 


secrated.—Progress will now be made in the 
laying out of the new cemetery, the requisite 
preliminaries being completed. © 
Holdenhurst.—School buildings, according to 
the Dorset. Chronicle, are tobe erected at Moor- 
down, in this parish. “«< 
Holyhead.—At the harbour works, on ‘Tues- 
day in last week, a heading, containing 35 cwt. 
of powder, exploded. e shock -was felt 
through the whole town, and ‘the windows‘of 
the Victoria House, in Stanley-street, were 
shattered to atoms. ro 
Wolverhampton.—lt_ a “a from a .com- 
munication in the local O) ronicle, that the ob- 
jections to the new Exchange have at last been 
removed by the amendment of the ventilation, 


insertion of about 1,000 feet of glass. Y-~< 
Bridgnorth.—This town, it seems, is:at dength 


—— efforts in the way of improvement. 
Some have essere es aceomplis such -as 
the widening of the approach to the bridge, a 
dangerous spot; the expenditure of about 
4,500/. on new water-works ; a larger supply of 
gas; new causeways; and others. There are many 
yet remaining which require itnmediate .atten- 
tion, and ——— a public cemetery. Some 
three or four years ago it was admitted that the 
churchyards were not fit for another interment, 
but funeral ceremonies:have been performed there 
day by day ever since. Attempts made by St. 
Mary’s parish, were thwarted by St. Leonard’s, 
but it‘is to be ‘hoped such opposition »will soon 
be put an end to by some race 
ment, 

Liverpool,—The new church of St. John the 
Divine,.at Fairfield, near the Botanic-gar 


dens, 
on the 14th inst. It is 


irit | 


r future attention, ‘sup 





300 of the seats will be free. The church con- 
ach “ged ys on Pe gS rl 

3. ‘ Lo. is 
placed in the chancél aisle. ‘The ht oe 
and three others are: of stained glass, enriched 


, by a coarseness which is with emblems and illustrations of scripture 
ealled “effect,” and our utteF absenée of chiarae-iararrative. ’ ney the Late 
Decorated, and the material Upholland stone, 


with quoins and dpesings ‘of Corsham Down 
Bath stone. “The*thurch consists of chancel 
with “ south..chaneel.aisle,i north and 

south aisles, and sacristy north of chancel. 
The tower forms the porch, and is placdfhat the 
south-west angle. It is surmounted by a Spire, 
eighty-seven feet in height, terminated by a ilt 
floriated cross, the extreme height beng? 47 
es ee saith as avis oO six 
s 0 inted arches_o: th stone, 

y ed on aotiided and~polished shafts of 
dark gray Drogheda lime-stone, with moulded 
Bath stone caps and bases, the whole of the 
plastering being of a neutral tint to form a 
ground for the polychrome painting, with which 
it is hoped that nave and chancel will eventually 
be adorned. The chancel is paved with Minton’s 
red ‘and black quarries. “‘Theseast window is 
filled with stained glass ‘by ‘Gibbs, of London, 
who has been engaged for the whole of 
the stained glass in this church. The 
ceiling of the chancel is painted in ultra- 
marine, powdered with gold stars. From the 
centre: a re brass corona. On 
the south side of the chancel is a small one- 
light tracery window, the sill of which forms 
a credence table: this has been filled with 
stained glass, the gift of the architect. 
The chancel aisle window was the gift of 
the clerk of the works, the late Mr. 
H. H. Mackinney, formerly a pupil of the 
architect of ‘the °c ‘and’ who met witha 
sudden death, at the.age of nineteen, by.a fall 
from.a ‘chaise in Scotland. The wrought. brass 
gas-fittings were by Potter, of rea a The 
whole. of the works have been executed by Mr. 


Hugh Yates; joiners’ work by Mr hes 
slating and plastering by Mr. Jens; pum 
including 


|Painting, and 


by 
be . (Edwards ; smiths’ » work. by 
. Weber and Co. The carving, including 
font,‘ was by Mr. Rossiter. 
whole, exclusive of igifts, land, law . 
architect’s commission, ; Ve sn 


furniture, and fittings 
parsonage, whieh adjoims the chureh 
erected in a corresponding style 
from designs by same architect, at a total cost 
of:1,4002. : 

‘Lower -Peover.—The old church of . Lower 
Peover, in'Cheshire, origi built in twelfth 
century, was on 15th ult.’ after having 


pole a thorough restoration, in accordance 
‘with designs . by Me. A. Salvin, architect: 
consists of nave, north and. south aisles, and 
chancel, :and is built almost <ntirely of wood. 
The outside walls are constructed of timber 
meat oar lig a entinn 
ings and the pi arches 8 i 
the roof are of oak. Prior to its restoration, the 
i and arches ‘were thickly coated - with 


= 


the removal of acoustic reverbration,.&c. The |:pillars 


whitewash, the removal of whi 


therefrom by-an oak ‘screen. “The 
from the nave by an 
screen. The-ancient ipalpia benetrn ine 
north side of the chancel. ‘It is of an octagonal 
ss and contains specimens of inlaid »wood- 
work, 

Si —The new east window of St. Philip’s 

has been completed and erected. , 


style, like that. of the church, is plain perpen-— 


dicular, and it consists . ten wre 
divided by a transom, and surmountedby :cor- 
responding tery The artist is Warrington, 
of A. 

‘Keighley.—The Earl of Burlington, the pri 
cipal LA about‘ the township of Keighley, 
has recently fhrown open his estate for sale, and 
some of the principal sites have been laid out for 


private residences and -public streets: some 
residences are already compl and others. are 
in course of erection ; new .streets..are 





was co : 
designed to accommodate 1,050 persoms. About| 
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PLAN OF SWANSEA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, sen9. Jollemg-2 Joa 
springing up. ‘ It7is said that 600 houses have | SWAN SEA FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL: SPRING LL Go COLLEGE - 
been érécted’ in short time. On Wednesday We -some time since mentioned that a new. al 


in last week, new sales of building-ground were 
effected, ‘and among them were ‘a lot of thrée 
acres near the 
of ‘erecting - suitable abodes, &. to be employed 
end fitted “u earn wool-combing machines, for 
diféitig what" are terméd tops by the’ manu- 
‘acturers, to supéfsede © ‘hand-labour: 
fore. Ground for the erection ofa 
church and parsonage in Lastwood Bas: been 
by the Earl of Burlington.” <= 
«Ho dmfirth. —An adjourned — of. those 
influential inhabitants who have undertaken to 
ensure the erection of a monumental record of 
the flood of February 5, 1852, took place at: the 
Crown ‘Hotel, ‘On Monday in last week. . No 
special-site was fixed upon vtor the eréction, this 
6 aR on the amount of money sub- 
seri 


Cudworth.—St. John’s School Church Room, 
ii the Gothic style, situate at High Cudworth, 
lias been opened for divine service. The cost of 
the building has’ been about 500/. The desi 
is by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, archite 
Bradford. . The. builders were Messrs. Wilson 
and’ Son, Hull; Mr. Holdsworth, of Cudworth, 
joiner; vs ‘Dixon, of Shafton, plumbing end 
glazing. 

= —The contract for constructing a 
cofferdam ori the’south rocks, for the p of 
‘the excavation of. the tidal channel 
he re énitrance to the dock, has ta let to 
Thom seat op aro will calculated 
) timber required 
for its formation. 
—The Commissioners of Public Works 


‘as -hereto- 
new district 












a big > demonstration itself rather beyond the 
imits of the law. None’ of the workmen ‘visited 
have as yet-censed work, § © 9 9) -9 SF 00 & 


nd Station, for the purpose’ 





Academy was to be erected at. Mount Pleasant, 
from designs “by Mr. Thomas. Taylor, architect. 
The building is now com] leted, and we give a 
view and plan of it. “Rayner was’ the 
builder. ~ It is ithe Tudor style; and comprises 
a.school-room, : an “open tinther ‘roof, "two" 
class-rooms, hat’ and. cloak” room, dining-hall, 
library and master’s residence, with accommoda- | sa 
tion for sixty boarders. . There is an entrance- 
hall leading to the whole . ogg the master’s 
house) by a groined co: A ‘tower rises 
from the eatcenee al as as “base, on ae 
nates in an octagon sixty ‘feet hig PR i 
south-west front is ioe one. 
are of ‘native ‘stone © with ae -stone “rocoge 
The followiig references’ to the plan wil pro 
explain the arrangements more Ser 


REFERENCES. 


. Entrance-hall to school. . 
. School-room (the dotted lines representing a 
ipey for spectators at examinations), 
ster’s dais. : 
Class-rooms. 
Hat and cloak-room. 
Principal staircase. 
.Watereclosets and urinals. 
Shoe-cleaning room. . 
Shoe-room. 
Washhand-room. 
Master’s watercloset. 
Under master’s sitting-room. 
Library and museum. —- 
Dining-hall. 
Head master’s dining-roo 
Drawing- 


» 
aS 


room. Yaw * is vale 
’ Corridor and’ masters’ seltatine 


Kitchen. « a. Dinner-eervies window, we Sa 


wnt arisnrowntrnente=ren bo 








ary, 

siete a -and- Wachhonses A Act, 
close the nee wT ake Cee 
it, 432. As the Act a wee. of 
one, in order to ode to its” 
motion is lost. - 8 Os 






| are dtawn-up so much. in 


request 


Bo ofan them sho 


zt Ber stiould | oneb 


| 


- As’ the universal exposer ps ‘amulié, alee ioe 
the profession, I venture to address -you-on this. 
subject: The conditions, ° although most care-. 
fully declining to give any promise of the slight-. 
est. quid pro nO «gn. ? 40 asp poor architects for. 
‘our trouble and expense - nding in designs,- 
+1 am sorry to 

say now to be the. ‘@ustomary manner, 
that I do not lay so much stress upon their 
Pane patience scboresGear i n0t, be 
sume,” and indulge im a-hope}(ihay it not, be a 
visionary: one); that - fessional ’ authority. 
be called in” to. eebitante, may prevent, 
| an: ba de gross abuse-as he seems to anticipate, 
ith this view I ventured to apply to. en 
proper authority for sections of - the aro 
{ing the levels, without which’ selling. — 
obvio “a done : to this apparently reasonable 
received the exquisitely logical answer 
that as the plans of sewerage, &c. are left discre- 


| tionary, therefore the committee cannot supply 


any information as to the levels; which bemg 
translated into plain English, amounts to this— 
“ You competitors, to whom, of course, time 


and money are no as are to eatin ‘all the’ - 


trouble and bear he expense of ‘making, 


seni in, and tense designs ; 
opr to bear -all the responsiblity re 


pense of taking sections of'the gro 


: you are 


~~ | to thiake bricks, and ofcourse we 3 as not supply 


straw. od 
‘What. makes the refusal of the committee the 


-| more “monstrous is, that = oo have the: 


of the de- 


the expense 
be paid for by 


levels’ taken before they 


sent in; but ther refer ‘th 


~o that” ve 
tors, rather than that 
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om. cs r all’ su ly them. ‘a 
acer ae : | siny is? I fear; a fair ‘tangled te Ing of cone - oe 
Senta 3 con Rae seme hy & : 
Housekeeper’s-room. os a vp spears: equitable, which 
Knife and fork cleaning room. etre i. would involve the expense to thei. — - 

Servants’ porch. ir as Ax Lrtanouse Comer 
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"THE ‘PRESERVATION OF ‘TIMBER. 

Ow the 16th-inst. (Mr. Rendel; the president 
‘ t “inst. q it i > 
in the chair), the evening was entirely :devoted 
to the discussion ‘of Mr.’ Burt’s.paper “On the 

Th emer repeal processes was d 

The theory 0 Various was de- 
seribed :: the action of the-soluticns in water of 
metallic ‘salts, such ~as chloride :of mercury 
(Kyan’s), ‘chloride of :zinc (Burnett’s), or 


sulphate ‘of co q 8), :was, if the 
mixture won -eiiciads ly strong, to: coagulate the 


albumen in the sap ; ‘but the ‘fibre was: left un- | 


tected,-and it being a-property of albumen to 
eieiiaaeniies the saci sublimate .com- 


bined»with it; the marine worm or the white.ant. 


would immediately: attack wood so = 
Creosote had the same effect of coagulating 


the albumen, whilst it. gave:a ss cover- | 


ing to the ‘fibres, prevented the tion of 
water, ‘and -was’ so: obnexious to animal life, 
that, hitherto, it ‘was stated, no imstance had 


been adduced. ofwell -creosoted timber’ having | 
dry-rot, «or the 


been either touched by — 
marine worm; and the trials made in India 
showed that it:-was equally objectionable to the 
white ant. 

The chemical. products: of the : distillation of 


coal tar were described, sand’ it -was shewn that. 
—— was’ essential: as . an :antiseptic ; 


that the«proeess should: be \carried: on with 
heated creosote, in order that this product 


should not oe in the a tubes of 
the wood, and that it:would: be:advantageous to 
ener tothe 
process, for-w. urpose itwas proposed to. 

the “wood: by mae a. itoim an ms or wane 
should be conveyed.on the same trucks into the 
cylinders, exhausted:to the. extent of 26 or 27 
inches »of anereury, sand then saturated with 
heated-creosote,; under a pressure of 120 Ibs. to 
150 1bs.:per:square.ineh: wood thus saturated 


to the :extent:.of 7ibs.or 10 Ibs. per:cube foot, 


might bepresumed to:be indestructible, as, when 
even by:a less perfect: process :such an extent 
of: saturation-had been .attamed,-no authentic 
instance of decay or injury from worm had ever 
been.adduced : ‘numerous: specimens of wood so 


prepared,’ that:had been-underground and in the |}; 


sea, for from twelve to. twenty years, were:ex- 
hibited, and:all were perfectly sound 

The, alburnam, \ or ood, ; 
creosote more -readil the heart. of .the 
timber, which could, however, be d by 
the:solution of'chloride. of :zinc_(Bumett’s:pro- 
cess), -0f ‘which it was:stated, that careful 
analysis demonstrated its intimate combination 
with ithe timber ; it :was. therefore. suggested, 
that in cases where the complete. preservation of 
the timber-was:of vital:importance, and. expense 
was ‘not’.a ‘consideration, ‘the »wood howd be 
first subjected to Burnett's process and then be 
creosoted, by which combined means. it-would. 
become i otible. 

Tt-was shown that dry:wood only should .be 
subjected to-creosoting : by that process sap- 
wood, otherwise almost useless, could be rendered 
wery serviceable ; anid that for piles for marine 
work whole: round, timber should .be used, be- 
cause the onter- portion, or the :alburnam, was 
‘so much: more readily saturated with the oil; 
and this prevented: the worms from making an 


-Inroad.into the heart. 
Timber should:not be kept ss in ponds, 
be stacked — 
n 


‘as in London, but .it.:sho 
docks, as .in Liverpool and Gloucester. 

the: tubes were-filled: with moisture no oil could 
the forced into :them, ‘even by the heaviest 


“By returns: fromthe Leith harbour works, it 
owas shown that the average quantity of creosote 
ie the ‘timber -was 57%. gallons per 
‘lead, or 577 dbs. weight, forced into 50.cubic 
feet of wood. 


Piles, 14 inches square; of unprepared timber, 
at Lowestoft. Harbour, were as to have been 
eaten away to 4 inches square in four years, 
whilst creosoted eee a the same. dimensions, 
driven alongside: ere perfeetly untouched : 
“Speeumens of both were exhubited. 

_ Some:specimens were shown of curious coke, 
—— fromthe pitchy residue of ‘the distil- 
‘dation of-creosote : it was quite free from -sul- 
‘phur and earthy-particles, and-was found to be 





sorbed the |;-> 


| House.seems: to claim for its.author that.more 


urpose it. was beginning to be largely used near 


It appeared to be admitted that all the various 
processes somewhat reduced the transverse 
——_ of .the. timber -when dry; and the 
metallic :salts affected .at ..the.iron bolts, uor 
fastenings. 

The natural, juices of. some..woods..did : this ; 
and a bolt ‘was exhibited which -had. uni 
beams of elm and pitch pine, .and was 
entirely away: at the junction. 

It-was shown that on. some. railways. in the 
north, unprepared yellow pine had been.do 
as longitudinal sleepers, for sixteen ‘years, . 
was still perfectly free from decay, although its 
natural, term: had expired, by .beimg crushed 
under the loads. constantly travelling -over. it. 
The effect of ‘“‘Green-heart” timber reper: 
the attacks of worms, was particularly. noti 
and it was admitted that, but for its great cost, 
it would be extensively used. 

Experiments were mentioned, that: were made 
at the Royal Pier, Southampton, on timber pre- 

d by various processes ; andthe result there 
was, that the creosoted wood -alone xesisted the 
attack of the ‘“ Terebrans” with which that 
water was peculiarly infested. 

The members -were'requested to aid Mr. Burt, 
the author of the paper, in-some further i 
ments which he:had undertaken on the subject, 
and to communicate to the institution all infor- 
mation which could elucidate the: various. poi 
treated. of:in the’paper, or alluded to in the.dis- 
cussion. 


THE DOME OF:S. ‘SOPHIA. 
Av the Institute of British ‘Architects, on. 








Monday last, Mr. Donaldson, as of. 
Foreign Correspondence, read extracts of a letter 


from the Signor Fossati, at’ Constantinople, in 
which that gentleman replied’ to certain queries 
respecting the precise dimension of the diameter 
of ‘the dome of S. Sophia. ‘He states it tobe 
324 French metres, which equal 106 feet,’ 7557 
inches English. He-accounts for the exaggerated 
notion usually entertained ofthe vastness of the 
church, as resulting from the smallness of its’ 
arts, which contrast the more strikingly-with 
the effect of the-mass, and advantage add ' 
to the-appearance of the size of the-whole build- 
ing; whereas in 8. Peter’s:and other like build- 
ings the details: are on such a large«seale: as to 
diminish the impression,’ which. the real extent 








amportant than intelligent cicerone, 
swer very well to the name of “ hand-book” in 
one sense, inasmueh.as.it-is merely manufac- 
ture,—the production of some scribe whose forte 
evidently does not lie im deseriding. There is 
nothing that.amounts to intelligible description 
of either exterior or interior: «the princi 
front —_ to consist re erm 
‘wings, having a: striking. Corinthian:portico!” 
We are mane also, that the west or front 
has im. like manner “two-:wings,”and that the 
eentre “slightly recedes, and has four windows 
with a:balcony.” But the most surprising pi 
of information is, that the exterior, which 1 had 
vall along considered m hle.architec- 
tural humdrum— and: doll— 
is-actually “simple in its is 
Not having seen the interior of the mansion, 
I a say a — . to follow the 
“ Guide” through ‘it, e felt: myself quite 
in a mist, and almost: blindfolded likewise. »He 
converts the “‘demijour” of the:staircase:into 
darkness. He calls ita “circular” one ;;whereas 
most probably it is not.a rotunda, but merely 
semicircular implan ;. but whether it has a-centre 
ight of stairs below, and two others branching 
off right and left :above, is not -stated. ‘The 
i drawi is said’tonbe “‘:mode- 


jand gave way, carrying 


of the edifice t°to produce. “The Si 
Fossati is-e on a work of a more deci 


. distillation. 
lareneth ‘at the Li 


onage 
the “housekeeper.” It may be.allowed to an- |Derby. 


.made:from coal-tar ; 


positiveridea as to-its.size at all. Now, it 
would’ have -been more. satisfactory, ad a 
actual dimensions of each room been given ;~ yet 
we..are. not so much as informéd what 2 
those .of the _pi i whi 






other rooms. “Neither is Sica me 

as tothe icular manner in which if, is so 
jag Mie Thyme Bi “its 
entire or by separate : 

Not. to. aon ten remarks any r,'I 
will only that the architect appears-to. have 
omitted in his plan one of the most im 
rooms .of.all in any house—namely, a dini 
room,—n0 mention being made of any’ 
apartment. . 


FALL .OF HOUSES, -VICTORIA-STREET, 


Qn Phursday, the: 20th, the front..walls- of 
two of the new houses now mg in. Victoria- 
street, Westminster, : fell to the: ground. The 
front:wall of all these -houses.is built on. a large 


arch,’ which springs —— oo ’ 
Phere was.an inverted. 


of ‘the . 
ats the: from party-wall to party-wall.; The 
pena ‘rll Seog Cannon 
putiup.: sas well as: I é 
44sbrick arches in cement, covered with. a 
to:form:a flat. ~The’ failure is: atiributed.to the 
: _ Others.eap- 
; green were. defective, 

walls withthem. <A 
that Mr. Pattisen, «ho 
acts:as°elerk of the works there, could..state 
be made:in all such eases. 


pose.that some of the 











GAS. 
THE price of gas at Salisbury is to be reduced 


| from 8s. to 6s: 4d,.a thousand cubic feet. A 


consumer at Warminster,.writing to. the Wilts 
Mirror, says, “ We are.at.a.loss to know why it 
should be 8s. in this town, where coals.are.much 


also » in .of an inadequate  s ply. 
announced *by the St. Heli as 


shaving been made at. 


ee character than ‘the ree of ‘the em ‘the winter of 1863-4. The 
mosque lately published, giving in ‘detail exact aed -after ay 

plans and other minute parts of the Aja‘Sofia. reer in reference nami aA in 
blic buildings, stores, shops, but» also..in 
HAND-BOOK. GUIDES. private dwellings,;asin: consequence of the.2- 
Tus elass of guides: stand greatly in.need.of jduction in price——-A .lectare “on . the sche- 
i themselves. Like those of Northumber- }mistry of ees tightend of the various gases, de. 
d House and !Sion Honse, that: of. Apsley of coal,” was.de- 


's, lately by Mr. of 
ee ee 


a 
carbonic.acid.” .Mr. Bernays concludéd 
by saying that already two important dyes. were 
‘salts.of ammonia..were 

on.an extensive: scale fram.gas- 
liquor; and that he considered. that the .time 
would arrive, within ten years; when th 


entintindiga te eipenneeee Se primary, 


the ges itself the wy p ar 
Mr. W..5. Losh, of .Wreay Syke, ‘near Carlisle, 
has patented some improvements in the purifi- 
cation of -coal.gas : may cone in .the 

icati of chloride ofdead. The ds 


eaeeed haere: aa! ur ay an equa 
bulk of coarsely-powdered coke, or of. 
in order to allow the gas to move readily through 
it. |The mixed. materials, in .a damp.state, are 
then. laid upon the shelves of an ordinary.d 
lime purifier, and when ‘the purifier is..chx 


the gas is turned on, and in passing 
saw 


through 
chloride of lead and coke, Ae a 
imagmeehsncnanve dt ita ONS Oy u 








wing-room ¢ 
rate sized”. —.an epithet which conveys ‘mo | in 


: . 
nation-with the chloride of lesd,arhile 
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i ugh a brake sieve, in 
rdef to rid it of the coke or sawdust which 
may ‘have been used; after which the lead is 
treated with gon acid and converted to 


So 


a chloride, which may be again .——The 
superiority of the Edinburgh Gas over that of 
London, says the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
arises from two catises—first, from the difference 
of ‘the coal used for the manufacture of gas. 
In cer Cannel coal is used, which gene- 
‘eis of», highly sDyabioat 


rates highly illumina: wer. In 
London, Newcastle coal is used, ‘which produces 


a very: inferior of gas. In’ the second 
Supls tees ts bRletige: ot charepeieds in uae 
Tn Scotland, the coal is only suffered to remain 
in the rétorts a sufficient ‘time to give out its 


gases, attention only being paid to the quality of 
e gas manufactared. London, the coal is 


allowed to remain a much longer time in the re- 

torts, and by excessive baking avery weak 

is gen es of oe illuminating. ety of 
value for i “oe it is 

Sone Penis 


they are coke and | y 


gas manufacturers ; in Edinburgh, only gas 
manufacturers; the one manufacturing light gas, 
the other gas light : 5: feet of Cannel.coal 
ps A atone much light thas waral the 
ordinary. gas; consequently, at the same 
rate'of charge per 1,000 cubic feet, the one costs 
-half as much to produce the same quantity 
of light ; ora eae’ a and all the 
disagreeable attendants’ on the use o r 
being lessened to a very great extent. _ 








CEDAR-WOOD CABINETS. 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF RESINOUS PINE 
AND CEDAR. |! 
An interesting lecture on this. subject was 
delivered on 11th ult. before the ne Physical 
Society, at Edinturgh, by Dr. Fleming, the 
Professor of Natural Science in the new college 
of that city. Dr. norm Be om his attention 
turned to the subject from finding some of the 
specimens of a conchological cabinet covered 
i » like dissolved 
. On making further inquiries he 
found that others had observed similar injuries 
in cabinets of cedar, In the “Minutes of the 
wor of the Institution of Civil i- 
neers, 27th April, 1847,” in connection with the 
—_ of a paper by Charles Frodsham, Ass. 
“Inst.°C-E. “On the Laws of Isochronism of the 
Freeh y ens as connected with the Higher 


cireumstance :—“ His Majesty George III. was 
in the habit of having small-articles of cabinet- 


work made at the Royal O ry, Kew 
Gardens. The drawers of one of these were 
made of cedar-wood, and in them several watches 
were placed, with the intention of keeping them 
ing. «In a very short time thie all’ came to 
The experiment was, however, re 
but with the same result ; and on examining the 
watches the oil a to have been com- 
pletely changed: in a substance resembliny 
ome vi. p. 247.° ‘The late Mr. Willing 
of Derb » had a small collection of tho 


a2 


‘niinerals of Derbyshire, part of which had been 
locked up in a new cabinet with close-fitting 
cedar wood drawers. On opening them for the 


first time after some months, the minerals were 
found covered with a gummy matter, leaving a 
cuanto des of cedar, and which was trouble- 
some i 


, 
| 


+ | teatify that the white American fr is perfectly 
ble to the |: 





| usually termed cedar), cannot be safely emplo 
used | in the construction y/ drawers for the hg 


reception 
of objects of natural hi I can, however, 
while it is singularly insensi 
influence of moisture ‘or ‘dry rot.” The white 
American fir, too, we may here. observe, is sin- 
gularly free from resin, com with other 
or pines. Is it not probable, therefore, that 
the resin or a in other firs has some- 
thing. to do with the production of dry rot? 
Thisisaltogether an interesting subject of inquiry. 
One main reason why cabinets are made of cedar 
is, that it is believed to be capable of prevent- 
ing objects from being injured by insects; but 
since it appears to injure them rtself, the pru- 
dence or propriety of continiing its use, or the 
use of resinous firs, for the interiors of cabinets, 
seems very doubtful. 








THE BURNING OF THE CITY OF 
SACRAMENTO. 


PRoBaBty it is decause California is the land 
of gold that it is also the land of fire; for, ac- 
cording to the “ancient sages, gold was “ mere 
consolidated fire’. itself, and hence was dedi- 
cated to Sol; and sonamed. Sacramento seems, 
at all events, to be dedicated to Sol; or Fire: 
like San Francisco, it is or was a woeden city; 
and, in a climate of which eight mouths -in ‘the 
ear are dry, and several windy, the influence: of 
“Sol” over such a city must. be omnipotent. 
The soil is excellently adapted, it is said, to the 
formation of bricks, and yet the gold-hunting 
s nostra ‘" too slow a to —_ we 
desion, 8 , burning, and building of suc 
materials, yt ee risk the upshot in 
timber." It would appear, moreover, that the 
calculate'shrewdly and correctly ; for we are tol 
that, “‘strange asit may appear, since the fire, the 
vacant lots now readily let for more than when the 
buildings were upon ion 1” We hope, however, 
that this is significant of a consciousness that 
wooden structures were but lumber after all, 
and being thus economically cleared away, have 
left the building sites ready for more substantial 
structures, And, in fact, it is anticipated that 
in course of a year there will be a far more 
worthy suceessor in the shoes of the old—five- 

ear-old—Sacramento, or at least on_its site. 

e burning of a town of 8,000 inhahitants— 
especially a wooden one—must have been a 
splendid sight. The- whole conflagration was 
over in less than four hours, when 1,500 houses 
were turnéd into ashes. and burning timbers, 
and 2,000,000/. worth of property consumed. 
This occurrence _took ...p a few . weeks 
since ; and it is said that before the morning 
dawn had succeeded the night of conflagration, 
hundreds were at work re-erecting buildings 
amongst the hot ashes, the streets were jammed 
with carts and horses, timber, tools, and work- 
men; and some’ long-héaded speculators were 
actually a! San Francisco, and_over- 
reaching each other by the way, in order to buy 
up all the spare wood in that town ere the news 
could reach it ! 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Removal of Obstructions in Front of a Train. 
—A correspondent, “T. M.F.” suggests that 
in place of the ‘ guard” which is papetiniost 
of the engine to clear the line of ‘any obstruc- 
tion, there should be a wheel, so connected with 
the fore-wheel of the engine as to revolve in a 
ee direction to it, and: that on the tire 
there should be a slightly turned up, 
to take hold of the obstruction pe to remove 
would olosiealiy ae oe eM che believes it 
wo ’ ay : e.* earin g-wheels ” 
were plaééd:one'jon, or over, each rail, and to 
revolve within an:inch of it, and not parallel 
with it, but the outer edge to project 2 inches 
from the rail outwards, and 6 inches to 8 inches 


.|inwards. The best size for the clearing-wheels 


he thinks would be 20. inches in diameter, with 


projections on the rim about 1 inch long, and 
16 inches of the 20 inches. which’ constitute the 


lameter to precede the engitie, the’ other 
4 inches being left for the fore-wheel of the 
engine to. work upon. Perhaps an eccentric or 
oval movement’ im the outward direction indi- 





be peerable 0 «eho, wih 
some obstructions. whirling i og 
carriages of the traifi, in place of clearing them 


a Beales vened. tania, oak ions 
ays rou — from. s 
compilation by Mr. W:-R.’ Bothamn, of. the 
London and North-Western | Railway,-.'t 
twenty-four aa havedeposited thetr-pla 
&c. at the Private Bill-office; and intend tot 

to Parliament. for: power to. make .twenty-fou 


(asta! ores. em 
> A TIES SET Or 


round London.’ Nine of the proposed raily 
are within a circle of 5 miles from the Gena 
Post-office, and:ten are -within a-circle-of -10 
miles. The existence of tliese new schemes is 
attributed to the success attending the Kast-and 
West India Dock: and Birminj Junction 
Railway (North London Railway) ;. the re- 
erection of the Crystal Palace, at-Sydenham ; 
and the increasing traffic in the.dtreets of the 
metropolis: These schémes: would ‘involve an 
aggregate capital of about 6,000,000/, together 
with the usual boron g peste see sane 
or 2,000,000/. making 8;000,000725 22:0 (> © od 
The Grand Central Station at Birmingham» 
This immense erection, which~ has : been in the 
course of construction for wae, pe past, is 
fast approaching completion. The offices, hotel, 
&c. are being proceeded’ with - by,, Messrs, 
Branson and Gwyther, and the first section of a 
rib arch for the vast roof has been raised. This 
roof, according. to the Fimes, wilk-he-of larger 
dimensions than any other im the world, It 
will be 1,080 feet long, with a span of no less than 
212 feet across, seecpeeese: ‘a single pillar, 
except at either side. - The: rib’arches, of which 
a portion’has been erected, under the:direction 
of Mr. ore ov superintendent of works fér 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Company, are each 
composed of three sections,-and the weight of 
each rib is 25 tons.” ‘There: aré. forty-five “of 
these in the: roof, at-distances of 24: feet apart, 
- at a height=of 7 . vat = the rails; never- 
theless, according to: thi : -dournal, 
they look: ‘light’ ‘and rag 6 difficulties 
have’ been’ enlianced by thé ciréumstancée-that 
ara Parad t -thsesas3 soaniigna 
ey line could take: . Consequently, a 
gigantic traversing sonlfolding* has been: con- 
rage yg i er tee egret adtey or 

o the other, and of the: ponderous. char 
racter, by which the: work is carried: on: without 
blocking up. the rails: at any point.- The roof 
will be Moyet ca gel a of which a vast 
oy will be used, which ‘is to -be-sup- 
plied ‘by Messrs. Chance. It is expected ‘that 
the station-will be finished in July." © ; 

A litan Tunnel Railway—A <project, 
it 18 said, which has been some time imi ‘pre- 
tion, is likely soon to be brought forward, 
or a railway from the City to Bayswater by 
means ofa tunnel, following the fina of the 
New-roads 2s: ~. 

_ Sinking of an Embankment.—An embankment 
on the Great’ Northern line, :near Essendine 
station, north of Peterborough, sank, last week, 
utider the weight of an engine, which it nearly 
buried. Passengers had to be transferred™-to 
a new train by omnibus, which*stuck in the 
midst of et flood, —. covers the waar 
in various districts. The passengers were u: 
“5 knees _ — nee in the omnibus. . 

_ Responsibility o, panies to Passengers.— 
An action of eats against the —— 
Perth, and Dundee Company, brought’ 
not taking 5 up a passenger at Kirkaldy station, 
where he and others rf booked for a tram, 
which, being late, could. got stop at: this station 
at all, has resulted in the compatiy being found 
liable in 87. 6s. 8d. thé sim craved as damages, 
besides all expenses.” ‘The other passengers who 
were to share the*expenses of tthe action, are, it 
manner, 


s 





=. 





* : 


BuiLpine Nn’ Liverroor.—The 1 ing is @ 
statement.of the number of dwelling-houses 
in 1852 in the Parliamentary bo Under 127. 
per annum, 223 ; 12/. to 257. 727; 257 to 357. 76; 
upwards of 852. 110; total, 1,186, ‘The number 
erected in’ each year since 1838 was as follows: 
1888, 1,052; 1839, 997 ; 1840, 1,576; 1841, 1,761; 
}1842, 2,027; 1848, 1,890; 1844, 2,450; 1845,8,728; 
1846, 3,460; 1847, 1,220; 1848; 656 ; 1849, 446; 





1850, 420; 1851; 837 ; 1852, ee total, 28,156. 
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new lines of railway within a cirele,of 20 tiles | 9” 
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is stated, to pursue the company in the same .. 
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~ Death of Mr. Greenough, the Artist —W 
ee Po e that this eminent artist died 
_ on 18th ulf,. Horatio Greenough was born at 
“Boston in..1805, and graduated at. Harvard in 
4 Wn e ut college, he furnished the de- 


-for the Banker-hill monument ; and imme- 
tely.set. out ‘for Italy in order to devote him- 
golf 1 atady of his chosen art. A portion 

of 1827-8 he spent in America, and again re- 
turned to Italy, and his time since that date 
had been divided between that classic land and 
the land of his nativity. At the period of his 
death he was labouring, in conjunction with 
Mr. H. K: Brown, upon an equestrian statue of 
Washington. ——— Greenough’s produc- 





dent Quincy and John 


a. is are portraits of 
BQ. Adams; a “ Group of Cherubs,” for J. Feni- 


rtrait of that author ; 
“Medora,” for Mr. Robert Gilmore, of Balti- 
more; the colossal statue of Washington, in 
that city ; and a colossal group, entitled, “The 
Rescue,” emblematic of the struggle between 
the Anglo-Saxon and aboriginal races on this 
continent. - 

Niagara a Mill-dam.—The inhabitants of the 
Falls of Niagara, and Eastern ‘capitalists, are 
about to put to practical use this immense water- 
power, now nearly useless, The Lockport Courier 
says:—‘We are informed that an Hastern 


company has been organised for the purpose. of 
aiding a pe gg gara Falls. The 
is to commence about half a mile above the 


more’ Cooper; a 


fall, and pass directly through the village at | 


the Falls; and empty, of course, into the river 
below:tlie: cataract.” It is not said to what 
ial purpose the power is to be applied. 

New Amphitheatre at New York.—¥ranconi 
is about erecting a magnificent building in New 
York, 4,200 feet in circumference, for the full dis- 
a “of his forces—men, horses, dogs, ostriches, 
reindeer, and monkeys. 

~ New Orleans compre ph 4 bE gly 
some “ Inkings er of Pencillings on a Tour 
for Health,” in the “ Home Wiurnak” in one of 
which, dated New Orleans, he gives the follow- 
ing account of the hotels which he points out as 
a peculiar feature,of this ““ Venice of America,” 
as he ealls it:—“The Hotel St. Louis (the 
aes one after the burning down of the St. 
les), is an immense structure on the scale 
of the Astor-house of New York, but built 
around a lofty rotunda, that was once, I believe, 
the City Richie The towering dome of this 
imposing architectural centre reaches to the 
roof, ‘js surrounded with corridors and a 
ery; and the hotel (an excellently kept and 
ighly luxurious one), seems quite secondary to 
it, in its magnificent use as a ‘bar-room.’ It is 
paved with marble: a marble counter extends 
around one-half of its circular area, and so vast 
is the interior, that the half-moon of busy bar- 
keepers, seen from the opposite gallery, as they 
stand and manipulate behind their twinkling 
wilderness of decanters, looks like a julep- 
0 rformed by dwarfs,—the murmur 0 
the gliding ice and the aroma of ¢ mint 
betraying their te am but their features 
nite undisti ishable in the distance. New 
rleans is studded all over with these temples 
of drink—none quite as architecturally imposing 
as the St. Louis dome, but all ‘sumptuous! 
splendid and costly. The walls are hung wit 
ong paintings, and all that damask and velvet 
can do for comfort, and gilding and mahogany 
for'splendour, is lavishly done. The average 
receipts of any one of the fashionable drinking 
saloons may be set down at 200 dollars a day. 
Rpeetionen tes nses, for the inevitable dint 8 
friends and acquaintances, average from 
two to three dollars per diem. “A sumptuous 
lunch of turtle-soup, &c. is furnished gratis! 
at noon, to attract customers—a man getting 
more than the worth of his money, of course, 
who lunches and drinks for sixpence ; but, the 
Proprietor finding his seems in the few, who 
tat, in comparison with the many who drink, at 
that hour, andin the policy of anything which 
will add to the repute of the place, and draw a 
_@owd. The deny of these drinking palaces 
' Makes a yearly increase of magnificence in their 


luxuries: and intments, which seems to 
promise that thé shall be tributary, and the 
be largely indebted to them for its 


ur,’ 





“HOMES AND PATRIOTISM.” 
‘* Homes are our province.”—Builder, Vol. XI. p. 45. 
“That the StricHoally i engineers who emigrated to 

Waar constitutes a home and patriotism ? 

It is not merely the building we chance to 
dwell in, or the furniture in the dwelling. 
''No; a home is where there is mutual love and 
| interest, the place and company where we enjoy 
the largest share of happiness. Is a man under 

an obligation to love and respect the eee 
and the people of a country, he is born in? 
‘so, a man that is borna slave, and kept a slave, 
must love the country, the people, and the 
| institutions of the country that condemns him 
‘to slavery from his birth to his death; it is an 
| absurdity. 

What is a slave? There are many kinds of 
slaves (as may be perceived by the recrimina- 
tions of the ladies of Stafford House and 
' America, where each endeavours to cover the 
' black os in their own character by exhibiting 
‘all the blackness they can find in the other’s, 
forgetting that two blacks will not make one 
white. ey should have the grant of Burn’s 
| supplication—“O, that some power wad the 
| giftie. gie us, to see oursel’es as ithers see us).” 
A slave is a person who is forced by others 
to labour or to do anything against his will, that 
_is not mutually for his interest as it is for theirs. 
| A person is a slave to himself when his passions 
' or his ignorance induce him to acts that militate 
‘against his*own happiness. No; patriotism is 
only a moral obligation on those who truly have 
homes in a country whose institutions give 
reciprocity of interests to the whole. In the 
struggle of the amalgamated engineers and their 
employers you stood neutral, and recommended 
mutual concessions and forbearance, for which 
I thank you. There were faults on both sides : 
that which was wrong in the men was ex- 
tenuated by circumstances. I am an antimono- 
polist in every sense. I consider every man 
should be allowed to compete and labour at 
whatever he is able to do. The engineers went 

inst this principle in trying to prévent the 
labourers from working at the machines, but 
then‘ the employing class have the monopoly of 
making the laws affecting the lives and labour 
of the employed: therefore they had no alterna- 
tive but to form a monopoly or succumb : all 
the other desires of the men were highly 
honourable: wrong can never be right, nor 
between the right and the wrong can there be 
any just medium. One evil sometimes begets 
another, and there may be, and I believe are, ex- 
tenuating circumstances in the policy of maki 
an evil to counteract one of prior existence 
that cannot then be eradicated ; though I think 
it sounder in principle and policy to endure the 
evil we have until we can remove it than to 
create another to counteract it, the consequence 
of which we cannot tell. You print patriotically 





the moral obligation of patriotism on the 
amalgamated engineers? was there an iden- 
tity of interest between them and their 
employers ? did the institutions of their country 
give them mutual protection? Before we 
condemn men for injustice to their country, 


their country has been just to them, for it is 
only where justice is rendered that justice can 
be demanded. 

If homes are your province, whatever is 
allower &9 be done by git or Pid a want of 
roper laws to prevent it being done, for a | 
sa ich truly homes, is in your province: 
dwellings should be a home of enjoyment, the 
essentials for happiness should be there. The 
first is, the health of the individual. The 
health of the people is the first requirement of 
the law of mutual interests. The first essential 
for health is pure air: no one should be denied 
it. Next necessary is pure water for consump- 
tion, and plenty of it for cleanliness. No man 
or body of — should neve ahve ow in its 
supply. Good sewerage an ity for clearing 
eoee al animal and vegetable refuse. Have 
we these nécessaries? and why have we not 
them? Not oe ae is oat —— 
telligence or ability in the people to provi 
then No. It ppt there are vested 








in italics, as a sarcasm, meaning the reverse of 
f| what the letters spell; but, sir, where was 


justice demands that we should consider if 





Fort of the people; te. those who bate Sa f 
mon interest : who have a separate interest 


are not the le, but from the people holders’ 
of invested resecet ;—because those who have’ 
vested interest have the power of ap MY 
laws affecting the lives and property of all ; 
while the great bulk of those who have but a 
common interest S gay justice have no 
voice in ing these laws, tho ar 
subjected to th, ‘ont an ~ 
if homes are your province, then ethics and 
politics must be -your province while right. 
morals and right laws are. necessary to make 
dwellings homes. A Worxine May. 


———— 
PHiscellanea. 


Tae Royat Instrrution.—The first of the Friday 
evening meetings was held at the Institution, | 
in Al street, on the 2lst, when Professor 
Faraday made some Observations on Magnetic Forces ; 
and a large crowd, including a numerous body of 
ladies, assembled to hear him. In that clear. and: 
easy manner which divests every subject of its diffi-- 
culties, the professor described an elaborate and beau-' 
tiful arrangement devised by himself for measuring the’ 
magnetic force of differenit substances indifferent media.’ 
In the course of his address he showed the value of 
continued observations in a striking manner, by bring- 
ing forward the extraordinary facts noticed as te spots” 
on the sun, and the variation of the ic needle.” 
Tt has been shown that thé number of observ-' 
able is different in different years, and ‘that these” 
regularly increase in number up to the fifth year, and’ 
then decline to the tenth year, when the advaneé 
again commences. An entirely different set of ob- 
servers have found that the variations of the needle 
——_ for five years, and then’ decline for five: 
years ; and, strange , the-year of the imum 
and the year of the minimum ime af ds ai the foe: 
cases. wetire: Dd oe BEES 
Mr. Pzarson’s Crry Terminus Scuewe.— 4; 
the first meeting of the newly-élected members ofthe. 
Court of Common Council since St.'Thomas’s day, as 
usual, a change came over the spirit of the previous 
— ~ ages NY call . +. general improvements for 
the City, which seem destined to be ever varying an 
never realised. | i pat Sc 
and means for a 
King’s-cross, and something like a reproach to the 
City and Clerkenwell Improvements Committee that 
they were cleariug away ground at the north end of 
the new street for Mr. Pearson’s railway terminus, a 
charge which was virtuously and indignantly denied 
on the part of the committee, Mr. H. L. Taylor 
moved a resolution to the effect that the Fleet Valley 
Improvement Committee, appointed by the corpora- 
tion on the discussion of Mr. Pearson’s scheme, be 
dissolved, after being called on to make a final report. 
Mr. Taylor’s feelings seemed to be anything rather . 
than favourable to the practicability of Mr. Pearson’s 
scheme, but his hostility to the committee was also 
based on their neglect of one understood part cf that 
scheme, namely, the filling up of the Holborn ravine, 

ing which, as he remarked, although = main 
element in the scheme, no provision whatever ap 
peared to be made in the bill before Parliament 
the incorporation of the Grand Central Terminus 
Company. It having been suggested that the resolu- 
tion, as it stood, would lessen the control of the 
court over the condemned committee, it was altéred 
in various respects, and after various remarks, chiefly 
unfavourable to the scheme which the committee was 
appointed to consider or promote, the resolution was 

so far as the call for their report, 
and with the addendum “That in the mean time the 
committee proceed no farther in the matter.” 

METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION oF SEWERS.—A 
special court was held on the 20th inst. when the 
secretary read the usual financial statement, showing 
a balance of 21,1617. 1s. 1d. in favour of the com- 
mission ; and on a motion being made to réceive the 
recommendations of the general committee, Major 
Dawson said that the public should be inf in 
presenting a list of works to be executed on 
recommendations, that they were the first fruits of 
At the opening of the 
average balance, ites 
collecting the rates then due, would amount to163,000/, 

ordinary expenditure, interest on 
manent loans, cleansing and repairs of side, alk 
expenses of officers, 48,000/. it would leave 4 sum 
115,0007. to be expended in new works in their 
twenty-three separate sewerage districts. Theyhad now. 
levied the rates fully to the extent of their ! 
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by: the court, and not executed for want. of funds, 
estimated at 244,000/. but which he had. since. as- 
certained ‘would. amount to little short of 300,000/. 


balance.was inadequate even to the execution of all. 
their minor works, consequently they had given their 
attention to a selection of such of them as fell the 
most tly upon them, having regard to the ex- 
tent ofthe average balance in each district ; reserving’ 
about one-fourth of such sum in oe to proxkiy 4 
for unexpected or pressing demands. ‘was some 0: 
these works: that they’ were now about to order to 
the amount of 28,000/. and others he hoped would be 
—. forward at the next court to the-extent of 
‘100,0007, Major Dawson concluded by moving that 
works be executed in the divisions named to the 
amount stated :—In the; Western Division of West- 
minster Sewers, contract No. 1, 4,586/. 15s. 6d. ; 
contract. No.. 2, 6,568/. 10s. 6d.; contract No. 8, 
82277. In the: Eastern Division of Westminster 
Sewers, in one contract, 7,755/. 14s, In the Hol- 
born. Division, contract No. 1,. 7,2032.; contract 
No. .2,..8,5092. 15s. 4d..; making a.total of 28,2687. 
19s. 10d., The motion: was. carried. unanimously. 
Mr. Hunt then moved that, instead of re Ta 

ing. ht through advertisements to the builders 
a gs, the principal firms of the metropolis be 
invited to offer themselves as competitors for the 
works;.which motion was agreed to. 

SunpgerLanD Barus anp WasH-HOUSES.—The 
Sunderland News says, “‘ Unlike many other establish-: 
ments of the same nature in other parts of the king- 
dom,.and contrary to the most sanguine expectations: 
of the baths and wash-houses’ advocates in Sunderland, 
the Sunderland establishment has been. self. ini 
from. the very beginning. Up to 1852 it had been 

ed a: year and nine months, and during that period 
81,608 persons have used the baths, and 14,367 per- 
sons the wash-houses. The receipts during the same 
period. have. been, from the bath department, 
$44/.. 18s.. 8s..and. from the washing department, 
$407. 5s. 1d. making a total receipt of 685/. 8s. 4d, 
Every one must admit that all these cleansing opera- 
tions. must have been of great. advantage to. the 
borough ; and that having been supplied at. the. sole 
cost: of those who immedi reaped the advantage, 
without any cost to the yers for the.great and 
indirect advantages. of which they partake, a. great 
has. been accomplished. The current expenditure 
the last half-year is 1697. 11s. 84. to which, if we 
add 10s. per week, or 13/. for.repairs, we shall have-a 
current expenditure for the half-year of 182/.11s. 8d. 
against an income. of. 216/. 18s, 9d. having a clear 
gain of 831, 7s. 1d. which, but’ for a fortnight’s shut 
up; would. have been: 18/7. more, or 517. 7s. 1d. or an 
annual.profit. of 1027. 14s, 2d. The-average weekly 
receipts. during the: nine. months the establishment 
was open in 1851 was 6/, 12s. 6d. but this average 
during the corresponding “nine months of 1852 rose 
to a fraction over 97.” 

Parent Prerroratep Bricxs.— Some. experi- 

ments, says the Huntingdon correspondent of a. con- 

, have recently ee to a ts 

of the ed_brick compared with the 
Py sa This i under personal obser- 
vation of. Mr, Allen Ransome, of the: Orwel Iron 
Works, Ipswich, and the result is shown to be, that 
flie perforated. bricks will: bear. nearly four times the 

of the ordinary solid ones. One of the 
Minar, janis of Huntingdonshire clay, bore a pres- 
sure of 31 cwt. inch, or 58 tons 18 ewt. 
on the whole surface of the brick, and when the pres- 
gure Was removed, the brick was found to be broken 
in the middle, but.not at all crushed. The solid ones 
tried were of the Suffolk clay, and crushed to pieces 
with 8} owt. per square inch—equal to 16 tons 12 cwt. 
on. the whole surface of brick. Our readers will, of 
course, not suppose that this difference is all due to 
the perforations. 

Land AND House SPEcULATION IN AUSTRALIA.— 

years ago,” says the Melbourne Herald, “a 
itor bought. 100 aeres of land on the other: side 
The terms were 5007. at five years’ 
ing. eight per cent. interest. Last. week 
, less twelve allotments . (which the pros 
reserved to himself), was divided into 
see pm 5,0007. And. parties who 
the sale are re-selling at 100 per cent. 
rofit already.—Geelong Land Sale.—Not a single lot 
prices ; _allotments, of: 

i — - 2707.—Value. 
our 

since erected premises near 
together with 


7 ‘the land upon. which 
mnilt, cost 2,6007. has, within the last 
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THE: BUILDER.. 


Enertsa’ anp: Inise: Maanetic: TeuperaPrn 
Company.—The first meeting of this com- 

y took. place last week, at. their offices, 1, North 
Deliasehessh Liveepocd present, Mr. Joseph C. Ewart, 
chairman, Mr. E. Cropper, deputy-chairman, and the 
other directors: The royal of the company 
was exhibited. The engineer’s: waa then read, 


cation constructed and now in full operation under 


the contracts. in: course of. progress. connecting» the 
following. towns :—Lines co between Liver- 
pool, Wigan, Bolton, and Manchester; Preston, 
Blackburn, Accrington; Colne, Bury, and Man- 
chester; Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, G , and 
Carlisle; Dublin, Mullingar, Athlone, inasloe, 
and Galway. Contracted for and in‘ course of ‘con- 
struction between London; Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester, and Liverpool ; Donaghadee, 
Belfast;. Lisburn, Moira; Lurgan, Armagh, Newry, 
Dundalk, Drogheda, Navan, Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Cork. The great trunk 
line between London, Liverpool, and Manchester, will 
consist of ten wires, thoroughly insulated and pro- 
tected, at a depth.of 2 feet underground, along the 
old mail roads. The line between Preston and Port- 
patrick. will, when laid down, with the. submarine 
cable, complete the company’s chain of communica- 
tion, and connect together the three capitals of the: 
United Kingdom, forming ‘about 1,200 miles, exelu- 
sive of the lines which the company have constructed 
for railway “accommodation. Under this company’s 
patent, the expense of voltaic apparatus is said to be 
entirely obviated, natural magnets supplying the 
requisite power of communication without any arti- 
ficial electrical excitement whatever; so that the 
public ought now. to have the: benefit of decidedly 
cheap telegraphic communication, all.the more espe- 
cially, perhaps, that. the old mail roads of the country 
have been made so generally available for its ramifica- 
tions. 

EwcROACHMENT OF THE SEA AT Dover.—Serious 
concern is. felt on account of the continued inroads of 
the sea and waching away of the shingle of late ‘at 
Dover; and the harbour engineer, Mr. Walker, has 
been waited on by a deputation of the Local Board of 
Health;. on the part of the inhabitants, whose com- 
plaint has been that although it was well. known when 
the harbour of refuge was projected: that the course of 
the: shingle would be stopped; no efficient jetties or 
groims were'placed to retain it, and the shingle was 
allowed to escape, stone’ walls being erected in the 
place: of the required jetties; that.if a jetty were pro- 
jected im the: bay, of sufficient length to retain: the 
shingle and to. save the bathing-houses, and not too 
long to prevent the shingle from rounding the point, 
in order to protect the eastern side, the inhabitants 
would ‘feel more satisfied. Mr. Walker inquired if a 
jetty near the ‘battery would satisfy the inhabitants, 
in addition to the present temporary erection? The 
deputation thought that that would, for the. present, 
satisfy the requirements of the town. The engineer 
promised to give the subject his serious consideration: 

Banbury’ WATERWORKS AND’ DRAINAGE.—At a 
meeting of the Local: Board of Health some: cor- 
respondence was lately read, and explanations given, 
from which. it appears that Mr. R. Stephenson having 
expressed a.conviction. that the: detailed plans of towns 
required.. by the Central. Board. of Health ..prior to 
giving their sanction. to therimprovements proposed 
from time to time by Local Boards, involve a very 
unneeessary expenditure of money, the Central Board 
had eventually modified their. requirements in this 
respect. The Banbury Board resolved, therefore; to 
secure an intimation to that effect’ from the Central 
Board; so far as regarded Banbury, as“ they were 
anxious to proceed with’ preliminaries: A long: dis- 
cussion also took place on the question whether Mr: 
Hawksley be as: their chief engineer: Mr: 
Lieyd, an_assistant of: Mr. R. S ’s, who v-had 
been employed, was meanwhile to be requested to 
h his report within ten days. 

ANGEROUS StaTE OF LONDON-BRIDGE STEPS.— 
Th a.recent inquest on the death of a navigator from 
falling off these steps into the water, the jury strongly 
recommended that'a bar should be placed at the first 
landing to prevent persons falling into the water. 
Tar Monument at WELLINGron.— At the meet+ 


at’ Wellington; in Somerset, to the late: Duke of 
i i resolved; on tlie 
motion’ of Lord: Portman, ‘ Lieutenant: of « the 
county, “by ‘nearly all the leading men of 
the county, to restore: the column, and for’: that 
purpose a committee inted and the maximum 
subscription fixed at 207. 400/. were collected 
pot ae A Between. — oe eee 
ined : aokacelaiilies giueauh ty in 
to.the county of Somerset. 





a. conviction. that town. p , 
Y value.” 


giving the number of miles of phic communi- | slightly 
Mr. Henley’s patent, the lines nearly completed, and | 


7 ' [San..29,/1853) 
eee i 


Annual Returns oF Frres:tw Lonpon. — From 
Mr.; Braidwood’s return.of fires within. the metro- 
oe ae attended by the London firemen 


total number of fites which ocousred: was 92° which’ 


are. divided into two classes—viz. premises totally: . 


“a 


destroyed and considerably damaged, and those 
i injured : of’ the former there were 263, of’ 
the latter 660. There were'also 98 false-‘alarms, and? 


Saunders;. J. .W: Horne, Thomas: Wildash,) 
William Kerby, J. H. Metcalfe, Samuel Hewitt,F. M,. 
Pfiel, William ‘Tasker.. 

Mons: Hrrrorrr, architect of the church of §, 
Vincent de Paul, of the Oirgues, and other buildings.at’ 
Paris, and Honorary and Corresponding Member of. 
the Institute of British Architects, was. elected, on; 
Saturday last, a member ofthe Institute of France, iar 
the: class of fine arts. We have in preparation acom:. 
plete series of illustrations of his last work, the great 
“ Napoleon. Circus,” and shall. speedily place them 
before our readers. 

DrainaGe.Boarps.—Speaking of the urgent. ne- 
cessity which exists for improving the present defec- 
tive arterial drainage of many important districts, the: 
Mark Lane Express says—“ Many commissions of 
drainage will require to be remodelled, ae alee 
their constitution and their jurisdiction. With ‘re- 
_ to jurisdiction, it is essential that its bounds: 
should not’ be territorial but natural ; not limited to 
hundreds or counties, but co-extensive with the whole 
catchment basin drained by’a river and its tributaries,. 
over whatever counties or parts of counties it may: 
extend. Along the valleys. of our ‘principal rivers 
there are many separate boards of drainage,. all work- 
ing ata disadvantage, if they .work..at. all, because 
they work without any combined system of opera- 
tions. The proprietors near the head waters lay their 
own lands dry at the expense of those immediately 
below them. These cannot relieve.themselves of the 
additional waters poured down upon them, because 


‘they have no command over the outfall, which is 


under the jurisdiction of’ other. commissioners, who. 
regard—and with their present limited powers, very 
properly regard—only the immediate interests of the 
locality under their special care. These local boards 
not only are without the power of systematic action, 
but they are encumbered with the expense of more 
than one staff where one would: suffice:;, Their locab 
establishments, generally inefficient, cost more: than 
the sum which would command the-. best. professional 
services for a large district. 


THe GeonocicaL Survey oF THE CouNTRY:— 
The geological surveys: of the United Kingdom, under 
the direction of Sir H. T. De la.Beche;. are: rapidly 
progressing towards completion. The counties already. 
published are. Brecknock,, Cardigan, Cornwall, Car- 
marthen, Carnarvon, Devon, Glamorgan, Radnor; 
Merioneth, Monmouth, Montgomery, Pembroke; 
Somerset ; and in Ireland, Carlow, Kildare, Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford. The counties in. part com- 
pleted. are Dorset, Gloucester, Hereford, Denbigh, 
Salop, Brecon, Flint, Lancaster, Chester, 
Derby, and the West Riding of Yorkshire: To this 
may ‘be added the’ Isle-of Wight, completed, but not 
yet ogee and North and- Sduth’ Staffordshire; 
which will be ready: for publication; by: Messrs: 
Longman, in the course of a few days. These maps 
are founded upon: those of: the Ordnance survey; 
coloured.from-actual survey by persons employed in 
connection with the Museum of Geology. The boun- 
daries of. each. formation and. subdivision—of | the 


-various ‘stratifications—of ‘slate, freestone, limestone, 


gypsum coal; and. mineral, . with: their outerop. or 
I ion, according to the..Morning Chronicle, are 
traced on these maps with the greatest minuteness 
and accuracy, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The conclnsion of Mr. Picton’s Paper is unavoidably postponed 


with some others. 

“M.S.” * M. P.”. (“ M. 7.” would have been more appropriate), 
“Hi. EL.” “ T. G2" (we do not recollect the communications referred 
to: In the present:cnse, he is misinforme:), “ H.'H..Ri” “ C. W." 
(thanks), * 'T. A.”(weare unable to. assist),.“ R. 1 8... W. HA.” 
“RR. K” (good wishes for recovery), “J. T. C..” “R. P: P..” 
“DreD.,” * J. PG. PW. Hi” (address a letter to “ Chairman of 
the atXork), “ R.‘W.F.” (we do not-communicate on 
* hearsay”), * O. H.,” “G. W.,” “A. B. H..” “ W./H.® (next week), 
“TT. 0. jun” ‘(we scarcely understand the ) “Angus? 
“P,P” (we have not room for:cirewars), ** C, H..§.” (next:week), 
“A.B. HY “8. B” Chester “J. BE.” “P. J.T.” “EH H..” 
« ) Member,” “H. Pi,” * Ay P.M.” (weshall),"“ We B. 
Cn" OT TP “GT. IS * (must be -wrong..as to the 

Architectural London Plasterer 


name), “ ural Botany” (will appear), “ 
(shal! appear). “J. B:,” “ G: C.."""' E:” “* H. G: M” 
have not time to point out books or 


“ Books and Addresess.”—We 
find addresses. 
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THE: BUILDER:, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


of A aS ON-THE FINE ARTS. 
8 


medium Sv0. alot, rice 14s.. 
their’ Nature’ and 


eS Pictures of 


OT. 
the eT with the assistance of the Author, 
by GEORGE tates Geers} a ee teen Iustrations 


drawn on Wood, 


of ty Soudan : Tk THOMAS BOSWORTH; 215, Regent sirect. 





HOW-TO 


SUCCEED IN. 


qsmiorlei mann ares, 


ni Suoous, and Gauges of 
y EDW 


+ with_an Inquiryinto the Chances 
 FREEDLY. 


a wyohsiady Day New 215, Regent-street. 








NaiNnER, 


Firm employi 
na odneaie’ we 


PUPIL.—An Old-established 


100hands, havea VACANCY fr f 
ter” address and terms apply to S. R. 





A. "A, GOOD & 58D BTATRCASE HAND WANTED, 


a@ month—Apply, by letter, to Mr. 


try,. for 
EB COoTE, p ochatetn Witham, 


ARCHITECTS; &e. 





*  Advertdier a Young Man) having sere — ECO. 4 
a 8: ND-HAND FOUR to 8 
either in the would be glad. | HO < RESS a 

to meet fith EMPLOEMENT ts ansiet in sapaeatiioone fics, in Rees ath gy 

case of p of business or otherwise. Has been to | with all cond 3 
gen up competition and wor drawings; and can refer to his | and dimensio all, with lowest price for cash 
weet eoheye, ott with oa"he e ~ RS wet yy = and es - on > post-paid, to A.C. Mr. Wilkinson’s, 

e inserts > dregs, le loug Inn, orncastle, 

Castle street Bast. Ox Oxford-street. 2 





re CONTRACTORS. or AND OTHERS. 
ENTLEMAN, pract i cally experienced in 
Sy of railway is o My ONE an ENGAGE- 
MENT 1 ENGINES SURVEYO 8U ERINTENDENT of 
WOR = S such nag va where his services will be use 
— ces can be given.—Address,- A. Z. 159, Oxford- 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, who will il shortly’ 
complete an apprenticeship of five yea 
and Surveyor’s office, is desirous of SITUATION ina BULLEE 
or SURVEYOR’S OFFICE. He is od draughtsman, accus~ 
make working drawings.and specifications, and has. had 
practice in land-surveying, tating plans, and. out i 
fe ret As his object is improvement, &@ moderate ary only w 
= pemians— .—Apply by le B., Messrs. pen tet 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman, who can 

d fro 0002, to 3,0002, is d 
coonmaaa ‘om 2 : 2  cacioaes of Join = 
strictest inv required, and Principals on on 


estigation 
with — Address, W. 8 "i Cocke ane White prose 
Fleet-street, London. Wiley, 3, Bouverle 














N APPRENTICE WANTED 


bo 
sixteem yours) tothe LITHOGRAPHIC ieee 


Establishment, 257, High 





NN | caperidnced ASSISTANT is required by 


Architect in extensive practice. 
— conversant with the fo mee eS pera 
Drangbtamaan, able to a meet 


—He must be thoroughly 
Business, a neat 
Pee aaa know- 


Messrs. Addr (pot ai Ones Nowe News 


Oe Anat wena eter 





_N’ ENGINE’ DRIVER. WANTED.— 
Inquire at 168, Drury-lane. 





GHOP FO FOREMAN WANTED, to take the 


ce: of about Forty Men. — anpply. by paid 


letter; to olin PA PAULENER. 63, St. Martin’s-le-Gi 





AX. ARCHITECT in the Coun 


Band woold in Church t Anette 2 REQ 
anya be wad. te 


teat with 8 


and. oer Siianinges which the p 
He at) have a tolerable know Ted 


a inked oulnrate Me a 


extensivel 
TIRES ASSIST. 
meet with a Las tt who would be 


ate , on — of the improvement 
salary. imp’ 


d afford 


ive.—Address, sta! lowest 
ere — Somerset. 








ANTED, ‘sas London, r , STEADY MAN, 


a good potter 
pes 


ovine dtile maker, and 
Apply. 7 letter, $0 J. O. (stating 
der,” 1, York-etreet, Covent- 





Wee 


an ARCHITECTURAL 


eri DRAUOHTSMAN, having a thorough var of 


of ada 
1} 
wang, nara d salary 


expected den 1 Open wr The Bulldse: 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED 


,.an. active, experienced person 
ag GENERAL FOREMAN, to undertake the superin. 
of works, comprisi: 


alterations and —— oo. A 


stating age, 


a 
1 salary required aa Pceaincsan loyed, to X. Y, Z. 
Baoe ors the Bailder.” 1 , York- street,. Covent ¢ Garden. 





Weve . Baller ft quick: and active YOUTH, in Architects in 


goed ‘Beads 


Taw. woul 
Faccnortarest tatcaae btereiatet aes 





table, industrious, middle-’ T 


Ney PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c: 


— Ph tg wipes «ny PLUMBERS for town or 

mag be ty mand SSDS et at the ieeabons’ 

West nd Society y House, per M Lion, 0 — 
Oxford-street, HARRISON, See, 


’ 








RPHAN WORKING-SCHOOL, 


BAVEESwOes~ HILL: ESTATE.—The Committee 
out the 


pornaenns ly examined the Fae 2 sent in for 
abov. property. have ay a premium to those 
peared 7ina trian 3 and the second premium of 


under the motto“ 8 Fs rtuna Ju 


most suitable to the ee ie other 
returned to the os wih their teen waspensd, on & 


descri; ae the 
prope description ofthe ame eine FO SEDH SOUL, Searctary. 
Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, Jan. 26, 1853. 


to those 
” as Daas in their opinion. the 


ful. pe rms Bada 





IVIL ENGINEERING and SURVEY- 


grt COLLEGE, 
WIS, A.M. will C 


LONDON. 
HARMAR H. COMMENCE his OU RSE 
on WEDNESDAY. 2nd FEBRUARY, at SLX o’clock p.m. qo 
The subsequent I, Lectures will be delivered during the months of 
Fe wruery, es HERING and 1 May as follows 
same = — — days, a and 
Division, RL rz te eet ~~ i. - 5 Garte past Fight, p.m 
80 RVEYING—At times tobe fix i mecting ofthe cana. on 





Tuesday, the 8th Feb: moto k a. 
Fees for the Class of rinecring each division, St. ; for both 
divisions in one payment, 9 9l. Surveying—Students of the Class of 
others, 61.: 
JOHN HOPBUS, Ph. D. Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


CHAS. a WATKIN: SON, Secretary to the Council. 
24th January, 1853. 


OMPETITION “and. ‘ole "DRAWINGS. _ 


Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the: New Society of 





Painters in Water Colours, and author of* — Picturesque Archi- 

aris, ” &c. and of “ Londen as it is,” 
offers his services in —ae ds, et reo = 
Views, I iors, e. long jaeenenes he ects 


to be att ai te. at of the pt Eacomabel Ska cupeutee 

al 
inennee-—-Aadvess, Mr. BOYS, 18, Titan ee Regent’s-park. 

E EC ORATIVE PAINTING— 

Mr. FREDERICK, SANG from. the Royal of 

Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 


manners of Painting ; ar works may be seen in the principal 
pele paiidings of the metropalis, ost to inform _his patrons, 





Establishment, and is now nh "to yaderenss. on the shortest 
noti he poe poo of privs mee and .public balidinem inany 
0} nited 


see ef the Olnerioal ro toders. Beak | Bivles Apply to 
a x!) e we i -, 
wa | Eng ot Decorative A lava, Mo 53 


. 
HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 


st 
eee 














WANTED, a GALLERY, for the LOAN of WORKS of ART— 
en 6 eee ae ne coneent eae et © | C604 J. Poe respectfully invite the Patrons of Art to 
extensive ite Gearey: i must be a man of ViEW their SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for the LOAN of 
BN testimonials — poly by letter etter to A.B. | WORKS of ART. Every d ent will contribute to 
ter Ofice of “The oe 1, — Covent-garden. hag. a res, Animal, Flowers, Fruit, Archt-. 
othe i Ornaments sar Coloce Palate oN’ Be The Goan whieh 
0! e ur nters,—. 
-ANTED, a i emetieal CLERK, to have been arranged to meeb all classes, wili_be 
yas kK af eet pee Siete paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—34 and 35, Rath 
wu ein nag oy one nee apply ess ave 
oe such werk. Xs UANTITIES; SPECIFICATIONS, 





War TED, by 


for fv nate 


a oe lata stat terms, .. to J.: °5. BHASSINGTON, 


iy Surveyor, an ASSISTANT, 


weeks ; he mast b be well. ammeminted = 
and.— 


ae 








wee No pee to | or ore 


, AND OTHERS. 
a SITUATION 


ehas spent used 


Sm cram t, Ken- 





TO. PLUMBERS, a. Te AND OTHBRS. 


by a YOUNG MAN, a 


\ W ; = iN N Plumbe: d Gasfitte 
10 * r, 
to.G: EB: 40, Beech ae oueeamarts & situa- 


in thecountry,,or to 


amber, painter, |. 





SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &e. 
copied, lithographed, or printed. 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS. of MACHINERY, & 
lithographed. or engraved. 
aoe and | meg megane —— BOOKS; 
D mounted continuous. 


—_ 
RAWING. PAPERS 
TRACING E PAPER and bore’ 3 dittein Tengtha 


GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDE 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEY OBS, and ENGINEERS, at 


eg aruarine and SONS, 0 to,6 to,68, London-wall; and 
Contracts for the saounereen of lange establishments: 


Buts of QUAN TITIES.—DAY and SON, 





Lithographers to ueen. — Lil Bills: of 
ites ih te eantent dee and ata saving on the 
Perspectives from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 
_ Ferpetiver got apf 


17, GATESTREET, LINCOLN'SINN-FIELDS: 











A GEMENT either in office or on the worke— 
i ae = 





veuimateey tae ont duane 
‘given, architects 
many Serene ae 5, Portland-place, Borough-road. 


as 8 pameneny 
toa BUILD- 














TO PAINTERS, PLASTERERS, ED br usiz AND OTHERS: 


100 PER CENT. SAVED b yusing SMITH'S 


newly-invented ae ‘PLAS ? BRUSH. 

















Ph ne we Manufactory, Nos; 8 ine Olen alee 





and 
ly increased his | 


Sales igi patie 





N apres labelled with the Royal Arms, 
ened Manufacturer’s name and'addresm 





MACHINERY for SAWING, PLANING, 


‘WooD. —WORSSAM ortulan 
pot men «inventions and improvemen manheaigiaty al 
of thelr stock on hand is requested” 








BEST MATTING and MATS, of. 
Cocoa-nut: Fibre. 


of Class SS ae 
pe es AR %, Behinoo: awarded the Prise Moda 





TO BUILDERS. HOUSE-DECORATORS 
» HILL and SON, of: 88 -and.99, 


pn 88 =. Martin's lane, shave the extensive 
CLOTHS and. quality, © 

om ade of colour, sui 
8 t table for curtains, covering doom oo 





R. EDWARD L. PABAIRE is 


who: requireCO. 
BOPURAL 1 D bd! aR 


a 
ae ees adamant, Uecah 


sapprora, Sect pee god Worke 
oi dag pte ee 1 
URCH. DECORATIONS.— Altar and? 
Furniture, Robes, &c.. 
S ceorgineeetemeeee ate 
An Illustrated Priced Catalogue may be-had by applicatién of 
and Robe Maker, 62, Chancery” 





be | the Clergy or 


HARRISON, Church 
land.. Contracts for Church 








| PRERDIATE ADVANCES, cy ana, 


leasehold . by fixed aliments, mag be 
$f land and General : 
0! ee jeermanent Building Soca. Shares, 


TRUSTEES. 
7 Th P. A, 
he Rey, Thomas Dae HA. F.R.A.S, Sion Collene, 
m Without, 


E ‘ . 
Haber Obbard ou Denaty of he 8 1: Omioes, 
cae petro, A Adelphi; or to J. M. AN PERLL, Pe ~ - 
street, City. 


hrogmorton- 


M. ‘riers 











late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP 
e FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the 


> 
























avery 





2¢ the Compeny's Oflecn ia Man 
TT VIEILLE MONTAGNE. ZINC 








ING COMPANY: PE SiGuT 
MIN oon F a KNEGU To ot Gent Suffalt 
[ped ae grey ee 
of d 
description Sccethie with rely to 





UBBUCK’S.. PATENT. WHITE. ZINC 
BEMANENT WHITE of the Ancients 


See 
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PE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, WORTLEY, near saiaisiia |) 


deat a 


. -TOPS, in Norman, 
se Aes. &c., White Building Bricks, Fire-clay CHIMNEY 01 


TERRA COTTA 
Fountains, Vases, Pedestals, Capitals, Trases, Brackets, &c., in great 


x a of d are unequalled. 
yeiieh de beanie on elegance esign 


ATENT GLAZED NEWARE DRAIN PIPES, JUNCTION: BEN , being made extra pressed 
® - pee under “Spencer’s Patent.” Superior One EES feel Pine ful pe ae a 





ine 


ons citveuted ta the iaemncdiote Viaatty of © of the et ee metry bed of WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, and their 
orges. 
hheat ia required.” Their GROUND OLAY ie aloe caetiectanh ante 


confidently recommended ior 
se Ex as seanatactare of ORUGLBLES" 


OFFICES AND STORES: 


LONDON ........No. 14, York-chambers, ———— Adel- 
Ann’s- 


phi; No 16, Bath-place, New-road 
BIRMINGHAM..No. 7. So King Alted- trot ad- 


EEVERPOOL :7:No, saree lars 


MANCH Be and 9%, 24, and 25, Bir- 
ESTER Me, #, Travia teat, a8 


A Te aia bo coer and Wellington-street. 

ooee th OUR -lane, ester-road. 

LEEDS .....0000. the Midland 
. bi ~ Victoria- 


-street, adjoining 
Statfon is oA Shipping- wharf, 


Where Drawings, with Prices, &c. may be obtained. 





Peal te PERMANENT WAY COMPANY “ 


$y anit the attention of ee Beatnewrs, 00 


rantages obtained tained by FISH BHJOINTING the RATES se cok 
extract from the Report of the Directors of 
ra Counties Hs eens Rall 7 the mg Ca meeting of Share- 
invention not 

the permanent 





jeu ime | 


terpense ig keeping u — ig 4 
Pp ut by 
to run more smoothly, y om Bad 

Eee heat of both the ratte and d rolling wock, and adds 

— — — = the passengers, The 
Fmortanoe of = —_ ueech teh otnting coum likes is ine 
a ; 4 
- apprecia by arkable i 


the late foods : eae safely over over some fish. 
were und x Pe ng afterwards found 
hole of os ballast. had been was! 
e 10d by keys only, there can hard 
This aystem of jointing, weal pre inken lace." 
of jointing on lowing lines, proves 
in {onela’ ana th there are other lines om the 








London, Bri d South C 
Sent Wenn 
Midlan 
Morarehir South ‘Western Junction, 
‘Waterford 


er ond orth pMidignd, 


£ from Pgs of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 

way to the half-yearly Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 

The sxotem of fish ng has Sttherte, Selly borne ont Mr. 
reports, as giving a smoother road. less wear 

oe ne Some, aicllheaplep.cobmraagnie 


furnished with rai atten- 
aco BALD eS by Ts adoption 
ph way Ta Tm: 
pt wi sree crear amine te A yy any other kao wn tem. 
Ts 0 e 
following Hallways vt 


Deblin and Belfast Railway, 
* | ae Western 
ereford, Ross, and Gloucester, 
sererorts 
idland Great Woies (Treland), 
P Sota oot Railway of France, 
and Aberguventiy 


Be Gormaiee and Versailles, 
‘West Cornwall. 

t Way pany have received i testi- 
in, favour of Penis tore of ral font KDR ONELI, 
BG. W. HEMANS, Esq. 0.E, Dublin, and other eminent 


Hib PATENT 04 pe oe of Sap gene of Mr. P. W. Barlow 
su 









ort AY on sleepers, They are by rd on the . 
Londonderry and Coleraine, 
East Indian, 
Midland, 
East Lancashire. 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, 


cary heey ay 
— nemheus popes’ te Gpeiest hallyeariy meet- 
ing the Railway. 
m parley ne — additional months’ working has also 
your directors in favourable opinion by 
Respecting the Cast-iron of Mr. Peter W. ow. 
ba fully answered the ex ions formed of it, and there 
can now be no doubt that its a coupled with the lessened 
Signe fa the main the ase of lighten engines, will eect material 


: t Way res itself entirely to thi 
sranting Hoeers to use ‘Sompany ‘soutien patents, which is Sane rowed 
Pome have Some. been ad hith to an extent of 
acti srl agcins Nar bom adopted hitherto to 
roy btain spplying 
cat MAY, C.E. may, be, obi ongestrenk, Wet catainaer me 


AM HOWDEN, Secretary, 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
nthe ead offs, or at aay of the bo the soclety's SYamaeie 
sini EQUITABLE LIFE|" 


MOMRDIN BURGH nn Parliament, 10 Vict. ¢. 38. 


bee 1H Bishopentg tect, 


seach to Policies, For example, 
arch, 1832, becoming 
present year, agen a 1 


ISPUTABLE.—The . 
may, under certain 















Cet MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


DVANTAGES OFFERED, 
axee wor oF PE OF, RESIDENCE. cme a 
m ie in m mech ye e WO! extra charge, 
all parts by y payment of a small extra premium. 
MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of wit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided tang? ragga intrenching on the amount 
made b ythe regular d will h derive all 
the benefits obtainable from a Matual Office, with at the same time 
Bropritary Capital, thus cotatining in the same office all tie ad- 

ro us com in the same office - 

Lao, oonanp Pea both ayetense, 


e The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 85,0002, and 
the income exceeds 136,0001. per annum. 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for i pono of Lehonye one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first y remain on 
credit, and either continue as a debt o on the 2 Policy, or may be 
paid of al atany time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
eee s five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 

BONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January 1852, the sum of 131,1251. was added to the Policies. pro- 
duclen & a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid Loe ere iy of division, so that if only one year’s Premium be 

receiv: r to to the books being closed for any division. ' the 
Policy on whitch it was paid will obtain its due share, The books 
close for the next division on 30th June, ie eres those who 
effect Polieies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later aes 








a 


APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either ived in cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING. — Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum, at considerably reduced rates, sat the Premiums 
for Term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

Phd a3 SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. By ss nae paid thirty 
: ne peat of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 

n cai 


Brandi 4 LIVES be assured at rates proportioned to the 
~-% may propo: 


" anebeien are raged on the lives of in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one | es pu chaahetion reat 
Lanny may be pel yearly, half-yearly. or quarterly ; bu 
ifa payment be omitted from cause, ‘the Policy can be ucived 
within fourteen en onths, ee: “4 
The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times a to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to assu 
A copy of the last Report. with a Prospectus and vent of Pro- 
can be obtained of ny of the Society’s Agents, or will be 
forwarded free by addressing a line to 
GEORGI! H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


HE GENERAL Woop. CUTTING 
COMPANY. wis: WHARF, 

me. PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 

ivedere-re \00-bri 


. Lam ear 
timber and deals, “5, a oo uneut, to end 


me ny at (ys saad priees of the day. 
of WELL-SEASONE Bo ay weet and cilarce BOARDS, 
wh y themsel: he lowest 








pote Type vagy tebe fe nt oy og Ry 
remune’ r, e rot i 
will find rvextensive saw ‘ills @ con ~ for the teens 
pa a ieee their purchases oy any purpose which may 
em. 


The Com: ve to call the attention of the trade to thei 
NEW MooLD DING its LIST, the lncgest ever published. and to state ate 
that, in the numerous patterns therein Fonte oo 

po cs them to execute every: dese ion of 
monlitnes, = os So. v2 with an accuracy and 
mre agar with 
be had at the mi ons ly oe noe recei| 
of six postage stamps (the amount of the postage th eon “ 


Seestetyi FLOORING PLANED to a 


My woh width and thickness by improved patent machinery, 
rE oe 








pl pacer 
” We “secede ocecdsle 4 
2 po discount allowed off pubsidute, exocedin 
1 3 ee oe deals, battens battens, scantling, estrella 
fe. at -aually low prices Delivered free to any railway station in 
nm cash. 
ARCHBUTT snd ATKINSON, St Pancras Sow-mills, Cam- 
bri Old St. Pancras-road, ologe to is Termthns 6 


the Goods Term’ 
the Greet Northam Bellen a 








70 BUILDERS 
EASONED WOODS by the Patent Desic- 


Process for SA ELF 
Whartroad Gitnreed. Bpantoh and Fond a ichen Sg A 





Hornbsem, Limetren Birch. Booch: ont’ Vossen. Wiese 








Flooring “ Pimlico - 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of -WELL- 
SEASON FD. DRY, PREPARED WHITE and YELLOW 





BATTEN FO 
PULES, FO! FOR SALE, gy price, at DRU No. a Whack 
road W. e, Plaster, 


ig 3 Goods lan carted. , 
P. DIXON and CO, as above. Great facilities for the prompt 
execution of country orders, 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


A Mere: of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, te, sawn on the most approved principle; $ 


Boards, &c., hed, and 
Machi The Mills hi all th 
inery. Foe ave I the advantages bey et 
Reaek on the aoceas ent ie 


Canal. 
charge. 


Address to HENRY be Sbigs wg 
Saw Mills, Pimlico, 


N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing, 


URRAND’S “BONDED and SUFFER- 
NCE WHARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, 
ROTHERHITHE BETHELLS consi 
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in 
outs = 
And also for use in the colonies, as being v nals, 
the attacks of all land or marine insects. PAYN 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARYS processes, in addition to-th 





ieee 


preservative properties, are likewise nenepmbustible, ¢ and are, 
co! pasty, weepted in her Majesty’s Dock Yards, as a preven- 
tive of fire Ship Building j and are also used in 
House, Farm, and gen iiding. 

Extensive and most complete Machinery for the application of 
the above processes has been erected on these pre’ which, 
being close to the Timber Depot of the are advan- 
tageously started? by Becpiceronce, see or pete wr oa and from 
Stes by Aaa Colonial a and F Pees are a are nl 

euale of charges «s eve rye’ “* TIN, 

tendent. on the Wharf; BURTS Omics, 


arlotte-row, $2.96. Sa ity. 
TEPHENS'SLI UIDOAK, MAHOGANY, 
and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for staining various sorts of 
phe TR Me pe ay the BULLDING 
desirable to give 





wh, t ee 
of the more costly and o 
and DECORATING cuiynowns, where it is 
the cheaper kind of woods the "ol Oak Paneling of antique Oa or te 
make Dea! aracter » Whereby the 


1 assume the ch; 
=e of the more he | may be } lh penny the ws use of a by r ond 
bers of the fe inside of the of the 


, these stains will be d more 
hitherto’ employed. For the pe Tim! 
Roofs of Churches ah A = — over coonomicaly eo on 
operation is , and of course econ: effected, 
appeatenee of ax on en roof will boy roduced. = ouring thi 


e 
a ee = sea ws, the — &e. it is 
equall antageounPrepa red by hay BY ‘STEPH ENS, and 


be bv at 54, Stamf Hford-street 
Bu Ider,” at both which places may be had oT the’ ier Varnish and 
ALL 


Size, with directions for use. 
KINDS of woos. It mo hy -— ean oy and will bey 


TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE 
the ex re to the weather- Price 


Ww. N. YLOR'S Stedas siay be pad at rth g ealicn. ‘Vern 57, lad 
street, Oxford-street. 


O BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT.— 
WILLOW and POPLAR TIMBER, gt dimensions 
‘40 to 100 feet each tree), as al standing 
.—For particulars apply to the Bailiff, ‘* Mr. PURKIS. 
Sturmere Hall. Halstea 4 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOKS 


during Repairs, SOAFFOLD ceep and e 
of och used 7 Builders upon the lowest terms. am a rauees and 
ava Fo WILLIAM PI 115, Fore aye 
rompt attention.— ° ‘0! 
City, Hann Tact punsebarer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s Honourable 























th sdlidi 
NATHAN GOUGH'S” PA 
ENGINES of two, three: four ane 





From the Trustees of the 
“2 e a8 Birkenhead mx aly, 1851. 


han iy 
tadt-h hemp peek oboe that the three- 
horse rere |= gett g meng eae = Set maria 





in 
the 
answers its purpose a its. work much 
Seventy mon ¢puld sccomplih, Frome ite coctability and 





ness, etarermendees) go a 


SEP a ethene 
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